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Although this issue stresses art in secondary schools, we have 
a number of good articles on the elementary level. Nora 
Wiedmann discusses Creative Art, a Catalyst for Learning, 
page 5, and Myra Johnston gives us her second article on 
painting to music on page 13. Dr. Harry Wood of Arizona 
State University, Tempe, replaces Ed Feldman in writing 
book reviews for us, page 49. He will alternate with Ralph 
Beelke. Dr. Feldman is busy in his new positioa as chairman 
of the art division at New Paltz, but will continue to serve 
on the School Arts team as an advisory editor. Dr. Wood is 
past president of the Pacific Arts Association, and well- 
known as a writer and columnist in addition to his art. 
There are some seasonal articles related to Christmas, of 
a creative nature, but no directions for making turkeys out 


of gum drops, pipe cleaners, paper doilies, or eggshells 


Young is Chairman of N.C.A.E. Arthur Young, professor 
emeritus of Columbia, will start out his first retirement’ year 
as chairman of the National Committee on Art Education. 
He was elected by the new Council of Directors at their 
meeting in New York on October 6. Alice Baumgarner was 
elected assistant chairman. Toby Rose is the new secretary 
and Dorothy Leadbeater will serve as treasurer. Victor 
D'Amico was elected executive director, a new post under 


the revised constitution. Officers are elected for a term 


: 
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COURTESY UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


Charles Cook, honored at memorial service September 26. 


of one year from the Council of Directors. Members of this 
Council, whose terms expire on alternate years, are elected 
by the general membership. The Council, which meets 
monthly, is now working on program for nineteenth annual 


conference to be held at Ohio State, March 22-25, 1961 


N.A.E.A. Meets at Miami Beach Mark down the dates of 
April 11-15 for the biennial convention of the National 
Art Education Association, at Miami Beach, Florida 


State Organizations Are Meeting The Massachusetts A\rt 
Education Association held its fall meeting on October 15 
at the Deerfield Academy Memorial building. Ora J 
Gatti of Worcester is president. The Wisconsin Art Educa- 
tion Association will meet at the Milwaukee Art Center on 
November 3-4. Franklin Boggs of Beloit College will talk 
on Art Education in the Soviet Union, based on his recent 
Jack E. Olds is chairman. Harold Taylor 
will be the principal speaker at the meeting of the Ohio 
Art Education Association, held in Akron, November 10-12 


study in Europe 


Memorial Service for Charles Cook Tributes were paid to 
Charlie Cook at a memorial service arranged by University 
Settlement, of which he had been executive director, on 
September 26. Victor D'Amico spoke of him as an educator 
and officer in the National Committee on Art Education, 
and other speakers discussed other aspects of his life. The 
New York Times paid an editorial tribute to him earlier 


John Waddell, convention manager for Pacific Arts, talks 
with new president, Russell Day. Picture story on page 25. 
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GENUINE ECONO! 


in school facilities is assured by Sheldon quality 
that gives more service for your school dollar 


Sheldon Facilities for the Art Studio -Workshop 


Anticipating the needs of educators is a Sheldon specialty . . . and nowhere is this service 
more apparent than in Sheldon’s furniture for art education. Efficient, adaptable, durable. 
Have you seen their 80-page catalog? Write for your copy. 


E. H. 
Specify “‘Educationally Correct’’ Furniture by EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





yOu 
didnt 
Know. 


Then you’re missing out on a wonderful coloring material! 
Milton Bradley No-Rolls offer your classes the same bright, 
uniform, long-lasting colors found in other fine Crayrite 
Crayons — plus the fact they're flattened on one side so 
they can’t roll off tables or desks and break! Try No-Roll 
Crayrite Crayons in your classes soon. 


Milton Bradley Crayons have earned the 


Certified Products Seal of the Crayon, Cc R A Y R 


Water Color & Craft Institute. This is 
your certification that the products which 
bear this seal meet the standards set for 
quality and nontoxic materials. 


MiLlLToON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 





Nora Zweybrueck Wiedmann 


Many classroom teachers find that art experiences 
can form a broad base for class accomplishment. An 
art consultant tells how one classroom teacher has 
offered opportunities for rich creative development. 


Creative art, a catalyst for learning 


In my capacity as traveling art consultant | see many ele- 
mentary classrooms in many school buildings, in many 
districts, in many states. On the whole, | have found that, 
compared to a few years ago, greater emphasis is being 
placed by the self-contained classroom teacher on the es- 
sential necessity for creative activities for every child. 

A good deal has been said about current stress on the 
three R's and Science to the partial or complete obliteration 
of art education. And to be sure we face problems in this 
regard: there is the concerned tax-paying parent who wants 
what is best for his child but for lack of sufficient continu- 
ous communication with art educators is confused about 
the merits of an integrated art program—its goals, its 
scope; there is the harassed double-session teacher who 
says he would like to offer art if he could but fails to see 
“how he can fit it in." There is the teacher with no art in 
his own teacher training who is afraid of trying it himself, 
let alone with a group of youngsters depending on his 
guidance; there are the numerous districts who cannot af- 
ford art supervision and those where the art supervisor has 
too much territory to cover to get around to everyone; 
there is the budget too small to allow for a variety of art 
media; and there are the dozens of die-hards who, even 
in a district which affords an adequate and varied art 
supply assortment per classroom, will persist in distributing 
hectographs for the children to ‘‘color in.” 

But in spite of these depressing instances the picture on 
a national scale seems improved. We open magazines 
subscribed to by average families and find that the quality 
of format, layout, color, copy, photography, selected type 
faces, advertising and other general design aspects is, on 
the whole, good. This cannot help but influence public 
taste. In the voluminous catalogs of the best known mail- 
order houses serving rural areas we find many items of 
good design among the unacceptably mediocre. Con- 
sciousness of good line, color and simplicity has penetrated 
the clothing field for all ages and price brackets. Utility 
objects for the house are the results of conscientious in- 
dustrial design efforts with a view to beauty as well as 
utility. 

Poster design is better. Expressions directly or indirectly 
concerned with design such as ‘‘creative thinking,” ‘original 
concept,’ 


“integration,” “corporate image’ have grad- 


ually gained popular usage. Science has uttered a national 
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COURTESY AMERICAN CRAYTON COMPANY 


LUND, 


PHOTOS BY ERIC R&R. AKER 


Presidents 
of large industrial corporations have spoken as fathers, 
begging for more art in our schools; for only through a 
strong art program can each child's creative potential be 
discovered, developed and, incidentally, later be applied 
to all fields of activity. 


cry for the education of more creative scientists. 


As executives they realize they 
can find technical experts easily enough but not so easily 


This composite group of self-portraits offers a Christmas 
greeting reflecting a sense of class spirit and achievement. 
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Embroidered door hangings, above, and creative decorations 


for the tree, below, are work of imaginative second graders. 
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the man with expert technical knowledge paired with de- 
Allbert Einstein said: ‘Imag- 
This does not 
It merely puts first things first. 

With the increasing awareness of art as basic to poten- 


veloped independent thought. 
ination is more important than knowledge.”’ 
discredit knowledge. 


tial human excellence the national feeling for the need for 
a strong art program has advanced considerably recently 
Where there is no art teacher-specialist, the classroom teach- 
er seems to make a tremendous effort today to fill this need 
He looks at art as an attitude rather than a subject which, 
when given the proper climate in which to develop, will 
allow the future adult to exploit his potential abilities to 
any given field far more richly and rewardingly. To be 
creative means to be deeply involved. To be involved 
means to try harder than you would if you remained un- 
concerned. The results of a creative attitude in any endeavor 
must eventually supersede those based merely on applica- 
tion of fact. 

The truly involved teacher recognizes the creative spirit 
in every child. It becomes his wonderful challenge to bring 
it to fruition. Inevitably, one looks for classroom teachers who 
have that ‘certain something."’ On many occasions to 
date, | have experienced the lift of a thrilling holiday when- 
ever | visited a certain second grade room in the Brittell 
School in Oxnard, California. The teacher, Mrs. Ida Har- 
monson, is inspired. She will never have the problems of 
“fitting in'’ her art! The entire class day has art as its 
foundation for better learning, deeper experience, more 
meaningful retention. 





We are always saying that no mat- 
ter how excellent our curriculum program is or how intelli- 
gibly written and beautifully illustrated our art guide may 
be, the key to its final usefulness is the ability of the closs- 
room teacher to project it. Upon his person rests the final 
He must be 
able to produce interest and maintain enthusiasm 

Through the years of coming and going seven-year-olds, 
Mrs. Harmonson's room has never failed to give forth the 
atmosphere and charm of a special celebration in full 
swing. 


quality of interpretation and presentation 


Children's drawn, painted, pasted, cutout, em- 
broidered, folded, glued, beaded, mosaic-composed and 
modelled work stands grouped on the floor, hangs from the 
ceiling, covers walls, is displayed on counters and exudes 
delight. In degree of devoted activity and festive color, 
it is Christmas all the year round in her room. Before the 
work in one medium is finished other beguiling raw materials 
are already in view longing to be examined and used 

As the children listen to a story there stands next to the 
reading teacher a lovely giant-sized basket full of gay 
colored wool. Who could help but want to try a little 


stitchery with those yummy colors! Being a second grade 


room much time is spent on the studies of ranching, animals, 
crops and the dairy prescribed for this level in this area 
But besides all the art expression suggested by these 
subjects, Mrs. Harmonson’s children are constantly en- 
couraged to write and illustrate little stories from their own 
personal life, California life, holiday life, “and some just 
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A number of different children contributed cut figures painted in tempera color to construct this unusual Nativity Scene 


Children in Mrs. Harmonson’s second grade class at Brittell 
School in Oxnard, California use a variety of materials in 
their work. The figures of “The Three Wise Men,” above, are 
an example of a sensitive use of different art materials. 


because we are in the second grade.”’ “This is the way we 


look in rocks’ says one little girl delightedly, guiding you 
over to a rock mural. The “we" is important. Social 
growth comes naturally when we all try our hands at a new 
medium together. ‘‘We love to skate,” a large mural 
painting in melted crayon, is a joint enterprise. This medium 
is only rarely attempted on second grade level 
tic painting,”’ says Mrs. Harmonson “ 


had a ball.”’ 


Everything and anything is worthy of examination, 
joint consideration, discussion, experimental try-out, and is 


“Encaus- 
—no problem. We 
Everyone beams agreement 


usually brought to a successful conclusion as a project in 
that everyone learned and some have found a new medium 
close to a part of their hearts which otherwise might have 
lain dormant. “Three Wise Men" had their beginnings in 
paper horns that the children brought in for Halloween 
“They discovered they were pretty enough for Wise Men 
bodies. Two heads are wooden darmers. The black King's 
head is an old wooden mixing spoon. Collars are wood 
The hair and beard on the Moor are 


furniture casters. 
scouring pads.” 

“One day,” Mrs. Harmonson goes on, ‘a Japanese 
mother who works in a jacket factory brought us some 
thread tubes and asked if we could do something with them 
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Top, common art materials such as crayons can be used most 
effectively, as in personalized Christmas wrapping papers. 
Below, A “Christmas Angel” of glued string, sequins, beads; 
other glittering material over a gay, tempera background. 


We could! We made angels. The heads are kindergarten 
beads and fishing line bobs—a good shape for us. We 
also made some ice cream stick angels."’ Creative stitchery 
goes on all year in this room. Stitched farm animals, pets, 
a gift box with an embroidered lid materialize one by one 
Christmas door panel decorations are a favorite. All this 
richness was so irresistible that | asked permission to have 
the work of these second graders shipped to our New York 
(American Crayon Company) Studios for a show so that 
teachers and educators across the country could share our 
wonder and delight. 

“A Merry Christmas from All of Us to All of You"’—a 
composite tempera painting of self-portraits of all the chil- 
dren was only one of many enchanting rewards. Huge 
murals of cutout Nativity figures, individual Christmas 
cards—some painted on newspaper; figures and ornaments 
of colored string decorated with sequins, pearls, beads and 
glitter over gay-colored background designs, tissue paper 
mobiles made of bamboo window blinds, foil figures, tem- 
pera decorated papier-maché scenes, crayon all-over pat- 
terns for wrapping paper and many more magic things 
sparkled on the premises in a holy glow. 

Once, Mrs. Harmonson's entire class voted to come in 
on Saturday with the teacher and some of the parents. The 
children wore shorts and jeans “and it doesn't matter if | get 
paint on them.” “You should have seen us,”’ says Mrs 
Harmonson, ‘we loved every minute of it. The Soturday 
We all brought sack lunches and 
worked from nine until five. Mothers stayed to help us 
Some ran errands, one came back with a treat 
for all of us.” 


session was real fun. 
clean up. 


Of course, this sort of activity depends largely on an 
outstanding group spirit. The obviously happy relation- 
ship between the classroom teacher and her colleagues, 
enthusiastic support of the program of each one by a truly 
creative principal, the continuous help offered by their ex- 
cellent art supervisor, Mrs. Bernice Kleffel, and the support 
of all by the Superintendent make fertile ground for the free 
flow of constructive work. Mrs. Harmonson says: “About 
my art consultant, Bernice Kleffel, she has been and is 
superb! Along with all her official duties, meetings, re- 
sponsibilities, she has helped, prodded, pushed, encouraged, 
brought needed materials, and there are many more things.’’ 
Mrs, Kleffel, the Art Supervisor, says: ‘l am very proud of 
my teachers and the experiences they provide for their 
children. Ida is a wonderful person, who loves children 
| hope some day you will have the opportunity to meet her 
and see her surrounded by her inspired little second graders."’ 


Nora Zweybrueck Wiedmann, art education consultant 
for the American Crayon Company, studied in Vienna with 
Franz Cizek and at the Emmy Zweybrueck School of Art. 
Since coming to the United States in 1939, she graduated 
from Oberlin and has taken postgraduate work at Columbia 
University, New York University, and the California College 
of Arts and Crafts. Formerly taught textiles in Newark school. 








Thelma R. Newman 


Elementary school children enjoy making photograms. Here 
Lee and Jay remove their photograms from the rinse water. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A CAMERA 


Photograms offer suspense and interest as well as 
opportunities for growth in visual sensitivity. An 
art specialist discusses a simple process for work 
with light using limited facilities and materials. 


What does light look like? What happens to it when it goes 
through glass? Where does light go when something gets 
in its way? 

We were talking about light and color one day when 
those questions were asked. Verbal description did not 


seem to bring forth an understanding of light. In groping for 
a better answer, something | had read in Moholy-Nagy's 
Language of Vision (page 189) pointed to a direction 
‘The photogram understood as a diagrammatic record of the 
motion of light translated into black and white and gray 
values can lead to a grasp of new types of spatial relation- 
ships and spatial rendering.’ 


Actually, the gradations of 
light were actual light tracks recorded in the photogram, an 
ort form 

Here was an inexpensive, simple vehicle that would 
enable us to “see” and understand light. With this camera- 
less photography we could develop our appreciation for 


photography as an art form. We were not selecting and 
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Familiar forms are transformed into exciting light patterns. 


recording something that exists, but were going to paint with 
light. Light, the quality of light—its gradations and con- 
trasts, the interplay of light and shadow are actually the 


same as in photography. In the photogram, we could 


Marbles and a magnifying glass were the objects used below. 


You can now develop and fix your photogram in one solution. 


record with fidelity a range of tonal values, black to white 
A photogram is actually a piece of photo-sensitive 
emulsion on paper. It becomes a design or a picture when 


varying degrees of light are flashed upon its surface creating 


Below, light reflected from a curved piece of shiny metal. 








values of black, gray, and white. The paper can be exposed 
by an overhead general source such as a light bulb, or from 
The flashlight 


is more flexible, inasmuch as it can be flashed on the paper 
from diferent angles 


a direct, smaller source, such as a flashlight 


As in enlargement of negatives, light 
turns the paper black; absence of light produces white; 
varying degrees of light yield gradations of gray. Opaque 
objects contacting the paper will block out all light during 
Areas flooded with light will turn black 


Some of the materials for making a photogram are 


exposure 


specialized, but today’s chemistry has greatly simplified 
darkroom work. Heretofore, traditional developing tech- 
nique required four pans and three chemicals: one for de- 
veloper, to bring out the light image; the second for neu- 
tralizing the developing action (this is stop bath, or acetic 
acid, kin to vinegar); the third to fix the image on the paper 
(so that it would not fade out like the photographer's proofs); 
and the fourth, to contain water for washing away the hypo 
(fixer) crystals so that they would not spot or turn the photo- 
gram brown with time 

From the 1840's on, through much development and 
progress in the photographic industry, the basic process of 
the darkroom remained unchanged. That procedure which 
required the development of the image, the short stop, fol- 
It did not keep 

Now, after 


lowed by the hypo bath, remained the same 
pace with other improvements in the field 
scores of years, the basic three-step processing has been 


reduced to a one-step procedure. Modern science has 


A pocket flashlight made this Composition of Dancing Light. 


simplified this process to such an extent that only two pans 
are needed, one for the chemical that develops, stops and 
fixes the image on the paper, all at once, and another tray 
for washing the print 

Of course, when working with photo-sensitive paper, we 
would need a darkroom. But where would we find one? A 
committee took a survey around the school—closets, cloak- 
rooms, boiler room, cafeteria kitchen, projection room, 
auditorium stage—became possibilities. Through the proc- 
ess of elimination, and with permission, we decided to use 
an old kitchen which was now an office for another special 
area teacher 

Since photogram-making would be an occasional 
activity, in an elementary school, it did not require perma- 
nent installations. We were happy to have a sink, but knew 
that a direct water supply was not essential. A pail or tray 
of water would suffice 

Gathering together our supplies and organizing thes: 
materials created suspense and interest. The magic moment 
was soon to begin 


The photogram does not require film, camera, negatives, 


or expensive equipment such as an enlarger. Some old 
roasting pans (enamel or pyrex), a measuring cup, a few 
flashlights, were our only equipment 

In our temporary darkroom the regular light bulb was 
replaced with an amber light so that there would be enough 
visibility without danger of exposing the sensitive paper to 


light Covering the working area with old plastic sheets 


Interesting effects from flashing light through glass rods. 








Egg crate dividers with unusual objects placed in some of 
the holes created this different over-all harlequin design. 


and tablecloths not only protected the surfaces but also 
simplified the clean-up operation. In the amber-lighted 
room, we cuf our enlarging or portrait proof paper into 
experimental-sized pieces (papers with expired dating are 
perfectly good for photogram-making, and cost much less). 
The paper went back into the box and was removed again 
when needed. Then the combined developer-fixer (Unibath 
3 by Cormac Chemical Corporation, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.) was diluted according to the manufacturer's 
recommendations and poured from measuring cup to the 
waiting tray. Our second tray was filled with cold water 
which was kept in agitation to ensure circulation and fresh 
washing action. 

The entire process from start to finish takes six minutes— 
add setting up time, one hour for washing time and then the 
drying. After the paper has been exposed to light it is sub- 
merged in the chemical solution for about six minutes. In 
the recommended time the image will be developed and 
fixed. It is then removed to the tray of water. Sixty minutes 
of washing readies the piece for drying. A simple drying 
method would be to place the photograms between layers of 
clean blotters. On top of this pile of blotters you can lay 
books or other weights to help flatten or press the pictures 
while they dry. 

Using normal light now, we dug into our supply of 
unusual objects: marbles, glasses, iron filings and magnets, 
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mirrors, foil, magnifying glasses, combs, dividers from egg 
crates, plastic ornaments, cookie cutters, screening, mesh, 
pine cones, sand, pebbles, etc. and on an ordinary white 
piece of paper we tried flashing our lights through the ob- 
jects, bouncing light off the materials, reflecting light from 
one object to another, and drawing with light directly on the 
paper. Always keeping in mind the fact that the brightest 
part of the design would be black, and the darkest part of 
the design would remain white in our photograms heightened 
our observations. We learned that reflecting light from a 
curved piece of shiny metal created reflections on a paper 
that looked much like folded sheer fabric, that magnifying 
glasses produced’ dark geometric shapes, that patterned glass 
yielded strange X-ray-like patterns and plaids. Surprises 
Shiny objects reflected. Transparent objects 
transmitted light through their structure showing varying den- 
sities of material. Translucent pieces diffused light. Hard 
surfaces permitted the bouncing of light from one object to 
another. 


were many. 


Alll of this created design and pattern. 

With the amber light turned on again, we began by 
exploring the light and darkness range of our sensitive paper 
Counting the seconds it took for full light to make a rich 
black, and the amount of light that would produce varying 
values of gray laid the groundwork for our creations. Each 
time we placed the light-exposed paper into the waiting 
solution, we could come closer to reasonably controlling 
our color values. 

Identifying the emulsion-paper in back with our penciled 
name preceded our individual work. The treasure of ma- 
terials became the tools with which we worked. Some early 
trials turned out completely black because we were so 
fascinated with the play of light that the paper became over- 
exposed. The limited failure acted as stepping stones 
toward improvement. We now knew what we were doing 
The results were exciting! 

The camera-less photographs revealed a scope that 
exceeded our original intent—to see ‘‘light tracks.’’ We 
found it difficult to separate our art expression from science 
experiences. This exposure also introduced us to the ele- 
ments of photography while it increased our understanding 
of the word ‘‘value"’ (variations from black to white). Some 
of our pieces turned into greeting cards, book covers, and 
pictures. We had insight, too, into a world of photography 
that was not necessarily a faithful reproduction of images 
Photograms revealed that there was a place for imagination 
and mystery in the interplay of light and shadow. 

Recorded on this photo-sensitive paper was a new 
world—a world that emerged from the trail of light. The 
mysterious aura of luminous energy, transmitted by undula- 
tory or vibrational movement at about a velocity of 186,300 
miles a second, in other words light, was now a little less of a 
mystery to us and an absorbing adventure. 


Thelma R. Newman, art specialist for the Union Township, 
New Jersey schools, studied photography with Aaron Siskind, 
Charlotte Corpron and Josef Breitenbach; has one-man shows. 





Music and the visual arts have common origins in 
the hearts of young people. The author shows how 
patterns of sound can be used to stimulate growth 


and interest in the creation of new visual ideas. 


Myra Johnston 


There is a wonderful story of a mischievous clownish fellow 
named Till Eulenspiegel. Richard Strauss, the composer, 
selected several of Till's adventures to tell about in his tone 
poem, and one day Miss La Pee, our music teacher, intro- 
duced the story and music to the fifth grade. Ass she played 
the recording, she called their attention to the different instru- 
ments in the orchestra, and to the patterns of tones or sounds 
The 
composer begins with a rather sweet melody played by 
strings and woodwinds 


which they made to create certain moods or events 


Then follow horns playing the 
whimsical Eulenspiegel theme. The composer is creating a 
pattern of sounds to stand for the character of Till so that 
everytime we hear this same little pattern of sounds, we'll 
know that—here is Till again! The whole orchestra then 
comes in to describe the noisy market place and a trombone 
going down the scale, tells us that Till has left town in a 
hurry! 

The next day in art class we talked about painting the 
music of Till Eulenspiegel. ‘‘If we just paint a picture of Till 
himself, how will we know it is of the music? Won't it be 
just an illustration to the story of Till Eulenspiegel?” | 
asked them. Nobody seemed to know the answer to that 
question, and so | suggested, ‘‘Let's first paint the musical 
patterns.”’ “‘What do you mean—paint the musical pat- 
terns?’’, they all wanted to know. “Well, suppose we play 


the music first, and just listen for some of these patterns of 
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Jean expresses the whimsical quality of Till’s merry pranks. 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,"’ Fifth Graders 


Patterns of sound become patterns of color 


They will be repeated from time to time because 
composers repeat their patterns, sometimes in different ways, 
the way we repeat our colors 


sounds. 


It's really like telling the same 
story in two different languages, one in the language of 
music, the other in the language of art. The different instru- 


Left, an experimental painting by Jean Martin, age fen, to 
capture the feeling of the music before trying to point Till. 
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Till appears as a real prankster in these two paintings by Larry Tessler, age ten, left, and Laurie Goldman, age ten, right. 


ments in the orchestra are the tools of music just as our 
tempera paints, brushes and paper are our tools in art. 

‘When Strauss wanted to show a certain mood or feeling 
or event in his music, he first selected the instrument or tool 
which he thought would express it the best. He chose the 
full orchestra to suggest the noisy market place, and we 
painters have to decide what colors, lines or shapes will best 
express this noisy, busy feeling too. Should our colors be 
bright or pale? Should our lines be tall, horizontal, curved 
or jagged, or some other way? When the music becomes 
sadder, how can we change our colors and lines from the 
noisy, busy patterns to the sad ones? Suppose we hear a 
low chord held over for quite a while, or a run going up or 
How could we paint these sounds? Let's 
try it and see how we come out!” 

The music started. We listened. At first, there were so 
many musical patterns that it was confusing, but gradually 
we learned to select just a few, and we designated a new one 
by raising our hands. We found that many of the patterns 
were repeated with different instruments. 


down the scale. 


Then we started 
again and began painting. The depiction of the subject, 
Till, was forgotten. We needed sharp ears to distinguish 
those patterns. Many fifth graders chose the same pattern, 
but each one painted it differently. Jimmy was using a 
sponge to make a green, wiggly line. Joan was making a 
series of tiny dots in a wavy line. The music grew lower, 
sadder. Danny was looking pensive and was painting colors 
On a sponge in a design and then twisting the sponge around 
in a circle to make impressions with it. | had never seen this 


done before. ‘The music seems to go round here!"’ he ex- 
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plained and kept on making the rounded swirls of color. 
Everyone seemed to have caught on now for there was a 
great variety of color effects all over the room. It was time 
to stop. Next time, we would paint Till himself, if we wanted 
to, as well as the musical patterns. 

It took two more art periods to paint our big pictures 
At the beginning of the second one we put our pictures 
around the room. When we go away from them, it was easy 
to see which were strong in darks and lights and which ones 
had repeated their musical patterns. There were all kinds of 
interpretations. Many fifth graders had painted Till himself 
in the midst of their musical patterns, but somehow, there 
seemed to be something different about him this time! He 
didn't seem to be just an ordinary real person at all. Till 
Eulenspiegel himself seemed almost to be fashioned of 
music! 


Sixth Graders Paint ‘Clair de Lune” 


Did you ever hear the soft swishing of the wind in the 
trees at night? Did you ever listen to the crisp crunchy sounds 
of the snow when you make footprints in it? Have you 
noticed how different are the sounds of a bumblebee and a 
cricket, or what a strange eerie feeling you get when you 
hear a locust or a bullfrog in the darkness? There was a 
French composer who loved all kinds of sounds: the washing 
of the sea against the rocks and the shore; the tolling of bells 
in the church bell towers; the myriads of bird songs, all differ- 
ent, in the countryside. Besides the wonderful sounds of 
nature, Debussy loved its movements and changes. He must 
have watched the drifting softness of cloud shapes as they 











melted into each other, the tiny dragonfly ripples and tad- 
pole splashes in the ponds or brooks or the gentle waving of 
grains and grasses, as the south wind blew over them. He 
remembered all of these things when he wrote music and 
because he felt so deeply and loved nature so much he put 
his own feelings into his music. He gave his pieces names 
like ‘‘Clouds,"’ “The Sea,”’ “Reflections in the Water,” 
“Gardens in the Rain" and “Clair de Lune’’ which means 
moonlight. 

We played Clair de Lune and everyone put his head 
down on the desk and listened. When it was over, we talked 
about it, and about the mood it created. We had just seen a 
television program in our classroom on Moods In Writing, 
and learned how moods can be created by words, music, the 
drama, or even people. How did the music of Clair de Lune 
make us feel? Excited? Happy? Restless? Quiet? The 
same way as “The Firebird of Stravinski, for example or 
Danse Macabre?” (We were familiar with both of these 
pieces.) 
said Mimi 
“It was sort of exciting in some places where the music gets 
louder, but mostly | felt kind of quiet and thoughtful,” 
volunteered Linda 


“It made me feel sort of dreamy and quiet,” 


“Was it the same kind of exciting feel- 
ing you get when you hear Danse Macabre?” | asked 
Clare de Lune 


It's sort of peaceful 


“No—that's a scary kind of excitement! 


doesn't give me a scary feeling at all 






















Don Johnson, eleven, expresses his ideas in reds and browns. 


mostly—but a little more exciting in places."’ ‘‘What about 
The Firebird? Is it the same kind of excitement that you get 
when you listen to it?" | asked. Other hands went up. No— 
lt didn't give 
The discussion went 
Most of us had felt dreamy 


everyone seemed to be quite sure about this 
the same mood as the Firebird at all 


on for another minute or two 


Big circular forms and a great yellow-white shaft of light give a mystical feeling to Sve Gillerman’s painting. Sve, age 


eleven, seems to have captured, in visual terms, many of the wonderful sounds of nature which stimulated and inspired Debussy. 


There is unusual richness of color and texture in this dynamic interpretation of “Clair de Lune” by Kristie Kercher, eleven. 


and quiet. One or two had felt a little sad or pensive but 
everyone had enjoyed the music. 

Now it was time to get our materials ready as we were 
going to paint a little differently this time. We knew how to 
go about making preparations because twice before we had 
worked this way. Into a muffin pan we each poured three or 
four colors (of our choice) and black and white, and selected 
a brush. We knew that by not ever washing our brushes one 
color would mingle with the others to form beautiful new 
surprising tints and shades, and that the secret of keeping 
our colors clean in the muffin pan was very simple. ‘Dip in 


Linda Becker, eleven, offers an exciting and rhythmic idea. 


PP 


and out with the loaded brush but don't ever stir! 
colors mix on the paper.’ 


Let the 
This was one way of getting a 
harmony of color and also it was fun to discover and create 
so many new color effects and surprises 
now with our colors and brushes 


We were all ready 


“Paint in any way you feel to the music, but remember 
that in the last two art lessons we were just experimenting 
with color and texture. Today, we are painting a real 
picture so be sure and try to make one part of your picture 
more important as the center of interest.” 

The music started softly, the first few familiar patterns 
of sound swelling gradually into wonderful rich variations 
of the beautiful theme. We still listened, brushes poised, 
a little shy and uncertain at first. John dipped a brush into 
yellow and began to paint—not a moon—but just small 
horizontal strokes on his paper. Others followed his ex- 
ample, feeling their way as John had, slowly, at first. Jimmy, 
the illustrator, was painting a big, orange, full moon. Linda 
L. was painting a slender yellow-white sickle. Don, the 
realistic painter of details, had abandoned his usual trend 
and was painting abstractly—in great rhythmic sweeping 
curves and swirls of rich color. Sue, who played the piece 
herself on the piano, was painting a long, golden shaft of 
light. Linda B. was making a great green, gold curving 
river of color. Everybody was painting now. Miss Read, 
our principal, had come in to watch us and was walking 


softly about. Claire de Lune played on. 


Myra Johnston teaches art in the Ladue Elementary School, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. Ain article by her in the last 
issue discussed third grade experiences with music and art. 





Urban development is destroying many of the natural 
play areas traditionally used by young people. High 
school students use ingenuity and design principles 
to offer creative solutions to common play problems. 


Aylsworth Kleihauver 


Skin-the-cat used to be something performed on the limb 
of an apple tree in the back yard. For those of you who are 
about to call the SPCA may we say that the aforesaid quaint 
phrase is a form of aerial contortion requiring a nearly hori- 
zontal branch from which to hang with both hands while 
bringing the feet up and well anyway it was quite a trick 
and the swaying of an apple tree didn't make it any easier 

Then there came togetherness, which brought an urban 
scarcity of back yards and the eclipse of the apple tree, but 
no shortage of small fry. In self-defense many a community 
instigated the functional rectangle commonly called the 


The world of play offers high school students a practical challenge and an opportunity to grow in design understanding. 
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LADDER LEAN-TO” BY ED PTACE® 


“FLYING SAUCER” BY ROGER JOHNSON 


These designs provide adequate solutions to special play 
problems and bring aesthetic dimensions to the playground. 


playground. Too frequently it consisted of an indifferent 
yardage of low stamina grass competing unsuccessfully with 
vitamin-packed pedestrians, and in one corner an assortment 
of angular structures which turned out to be a few swings, a 
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couple of teeter-totters, and in some neighborhoods, a 
slide, all constructed from unadorned plumbing supplies 
Al Kaelin, art teacher at Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Los Angeles, noted this condition with more than a casual 
eye. For some time he, along with a number of other teach- 
ers in the schools of this city, had been introducing to his art 
The boundaries 
of these designs were slim, wooden swab sticks, augmented 
by toothpicks and occasionally spanned with bright colored 
tissue or foil, all held together with plastic cement. The re- 
sults were mobiles or abstract constructions which were a 
delight to the eye. 


classes the experience of designing in space 


Invariably however, there was some 
aesthetically unenlightened character, frequently adult, who 
asked, ‘What are they for?” 

Then came the calculated look at the playground. The 
potentialities for functional abstract design seemed enormous 
Mr. Kaelin consulted his class. It was agreed that here were 
challenges for the betterment of visual environment worthy 
of the best from young designers. By unanimous consent 
research was instigated. By observation and a careful trac- 
ing back through memory of the many long years prior to 
high school the class set out to determine what kids do when 
they play. To the great surprise of no one it was found that 
youngsters climb, hang, swing, slide, walk, run, crawl and 
chase each other when no more vigorous exercise is avail- 
able. Therefore the designs for playground equipment were 
based on these activities. However, in all cases the visual 
side of the problem was to be equally important . 
play on that would be pleasant to see. 

The ingenuity with which these problems were ap- 
proached was considerable. Doug Gossage took his cue 


from the cargo nets which hang from the sides of freighters 


things to 
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loading in the harbor. The culmination is a rope cage with 
a hole in the top and sliding poles to the ground. Being 
space minded, Roger Johnson decided that a flying saucer 
had play potential and forthwith designed a mold in which 


he formed the Fiberglas discs that served as the saucer. To 


give an eect of movement and speed he added curved 
sliding bars which arch invitingly from the top of the discs to 
the surface below 

Color was constantly stressed as a requisite so Carolyn 
Spear decided to enlist the aid of the sun, which, with or 
without urging from the chamber of commerce, shines a good- 
ly portion of the year. By developing her design with 
colored plastic discs and mounting the whole construction in 
a bed of white sand she achieved luminescent hues in both 
the ascending steps and on the whiteness below 

For chasing, Darrell Gillette designed a maze. It has 
no relation to the quaint hedged garden variety and would 
be considerably more durable. Its black and white, angular 
units have an exciting quality which borders on the weird 
but allow for an infinite variety of pursuit situations which in 
the day of the apple tree were called cops-and-robbers 

Free forms or angular ladders were incorporated in other 
designs and in nearly all a multiple purpose construction 
was the outcome. As yet none of the proposed equipment 
has been actually built for use although all were designed to 
scale. The last step now waits on adults with imagination 


equal to the ingenuity of this art at Woodrow Wilson High 


Aylsworth Kleihaver is supervisor in charge, art section, Los 
Angeles city schools. He is well known for his writings 
as well as for his activity in art education organizations. 


The activity described took place at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Los Angeles, where Al Kaelin is the art teacher. 


Woodrow Wilson High School students have shown that playground equipment can be imaginative, practical, well designed. 
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Art teachers can use various promotional devices to 
help communicate their goals to parents and school 
administrators. Here is one way to interpret your 
planning in an organized way for all to understand. 


Harold A. Laynor 


Blveprint for art education in your school 


Most every art teacher and supervisor glows with new ideas 
involving better facilities, new instructional devices, im- 
proved curriculum offerings, and bigger and better promo- 
tional devices to sell the art program. Too often this glow 
dies under the flood of immediate problems and time com- 
mitments. A carefully organized chart, which can be kept 
up to date as new ideas occur and new plans are developed, 
might well serve as a personal blueprint for the development 
of an art program. It should be large and easily read, 
providing a clear picture of projected needs and plans. Such 
a chart will not only serve to remind the art educator but will 
also help interpret his ideas to administrators and act as a 
promotional device. A possible plan for such a chart is 
shown on this page. You can probably arrive at a better 
plan for your own situation. Let us take a look at some areas 
which could be included. 

(1) Basic objectives should be listed, together with a 
strong statement of philosophy of art education from which 
they are derived. This is the fountainhead out of which 
flow all other aspects of the developing art program. 

(2) Facilities and equipment should be listed, including 
an inventory of what currently exists and another list of what 
is needed to meet the objectives of the program. The plan 
should include both immediate and long-range planning. 
If several pieces of equipment are needed, and the budget 
will not allow the purchase of all of these in one year, a 
priority should be assigned and possible time of purchase 


projected. If the school population is growing, try to project 
future needs in terms of facilities, equipment, supplies, and 
increased budgets. Perhaps the art room needs painting; 
or there may be requirements for more storage space, bulletin 
boards, display areas, tables, chairs, a dark room, a sink, a 
projector or slides. List them on the chart. 

(3) Curriculum development would involve an inventory 
of the present art courses, major activities within each course, 
extracurricular offerings, as well as a listing of desirable 
offerings in the future. What new curriculum materials are 
available in terms of syllabi, books, and reports? How can 
they be procured? How shall they be used? Should there 
be a new photography course, or a new course in general 
crafts? Should the sixth grade art program be correlated 
with the junior high art program? If all of the plans cannot be 
put into immediate effect, when should they be carried out? 

(4) Supervision or instruction would include ideas and 
plans for either or both areas depending upon the status and 
function of the position. The listing could include ideas for 
improving instruction and/or supervision, new departmental 
or Organization setups, projection of new teachers needed. 

(5) Guidance and promotion would be a listing of cur- 
rent activities and suggestions for the future in these closely- 
related areas. Every student in every school needs and 
deserves the very best in guidance, irrespective of what his 
talents may be. A record kept on every child for use of 
guidance personnel and future teachers is a basic must. 
Ideas for group and individual guidance activities should be 
listed. Promotional-guidance devices such as bulletin 
boards, reading tables, class talks, guest speakers, visual 
aids, assembly programs, and PTA programs directed to the 
parents deserve to be included in any well-defined plan. 
The same devices, slanted just a bit differently, can be well 
used to promote art per se. The chart itself is a promotional 
device. 

Any principal or superintendent knowing of the existence 
of a ‘Plans for Growth” chart would recognize it as a sign 
of alertness on the part of the supervisor or teacher. It has 
been recommended by me as an art supervisor to many art 
educators throughout New York, and reports indicate that the 
benefits derived were many in relation to the time invested 


Harold A. Laynor is associate in art education, division of 
secondary education, New York state education department. 
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This month Louise Rago visits with New York artist, 
Lawrence Calcagno. This is another in a series of 
personal interviews with living artists designed 


to help us understand the contemporary art scene. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


Even as a boy Lawrence Calcagno was in love with the world. 
He would haunt the docks along the waterfront in San Fran- 
cisco where he was born. The exotic fragrances of roasted 
coffee, burnt chocolate, tea and spices would enchant him. 
He was stirred by the ships sailing to far of places. He 
even kept an orange crate filled with travel literature. When 
he was nineteen he worked on one of these ships for nearly a 
year traveling to the Orient. In his youth Larry lived a 
number of years on his father's ranch in a very remote and 
isolated area near the Big Sur in California. It was the 
experience of these years he feels, which developed within 
him the creative attitude towards life. He first started 
sketching there. Most boys might have spent their time 


fishing and hunting, but Larry would trek off to explore 


Left, Lawrence Calcagno is shown in his New York studio. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
LAWRENCE CALCAGNO 


nature and sketch and paint it. This was his idea of adven- 
ture. A\s rancher and artist he lived in close and intimate 
contact with the world around him. 


He loved growing 
things 


The very movements of the clouds, and the sounds of 
the wind; the rain; the storms; the hot sun; and the stillness of 
the stars at night; all expressed the profound drama of nature 
of which he was a part 

Louise Rago: Some artists are able to put into words why 
they want to create, while others find it difficult to express 
themselves. How do you feel about this? 

Lawrence Calcagno: The very living of life should be 
creative. It seems that deep down almost everyone has a 
need to create in some way or other. | can hardly identify 
The farmer, the businessman, the house- 


wife, might all live creatively in their own way 


the reason why 


Painting 
enables me to contemplate and to explore the enigma of art 
and of the human dilemma. | need to paint very much as | 
need to eat and sleep from day to day 

Louise Rago: In this age of great scientific and tech- 
nological changes, what can the artist do to improve the 
conditions in the world? 

Lawrence Calcagno: The artist's work invariably exerts 
a humanizing effect upon his society. Jackson Pollock's 
work, for example, is an effective revolutionary gesture 
against the dehumanizing forces of conformity in our indus- 
trial society. We are almost totally the victims of our 
machines. Ineed, some of us even act like conscienceless 
machines 

Lovise Rago: Why did you choose to be an artist? 

Lawrence Calcagno: | didn't choose. | was brought up 
in a poor family and didn't go to college. | wanted the 
world, not an education, even though | managed to read the 
Harvard Classics from cover to cover alter | quit iiigh school. 
| came to know what | must do by feeling what it was | loved 
most of all to do—and, then holding on to that at all costs. 
My life is a simple one in the midst of great complexity 

Louise Rago: |s there any special reason why you came 
to New York, especially since you were in San Francisco and 


lived most of your life in California? If one is creative can't 


why people create 
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Right,“ Tribute to Ornette Coleman” by Lawrence Calcagno. 


he create anywhere? Does he necessarily have to come to 
New York? 

Lawrence Calcagno: Yes, one could create nearly any- 
where. But if you were deeply interested and involved in 
manufacturing automobiles, wouldn't you probably feel 
more at home living in Detroit than in LaJolla Beach, Cali- 
fornia? One's development depends upon the world around 
him too. After World War Il, | was able to live and work in 
Paris for a few years. Thanks to the G.I. Bill which enabled 
me to go to art school for the first time. During that period | 

At this particular 
point in my life and work, it is important to be in New York 


Louise Rago: How can we help the public realize that 


felt it was necessary to be in Europe. 


the artist is a draftsman—yet prefers to be original? 
Lawrence Calcagno: | don't fully understand the ques- 
Words are 


sometimes incompatible with the ideas we are trying to 


tion, because a draftsman could be original 


express. If you mean what seems to be the discrepancy be- 
tween traditional techniques and modern painting, | would 
say that all works of art have draftsmanship, discipline, and 
order. A modern painting, and a classical painting, each 
possesses a different kind, or term of draftsmanship, discipline 
To limit the definition of these words to the 


characteristics of a certain period is absurd 


and order. 


Louise Rago: Since you have taught at various times—do 
you believe it is the responsibility of the artist to help educate 
the public? 

Lawrence Calcagno: The artist sets a revealing example 
perhaps, by his life and by his work, but if he were to set 
out to be a crusader he would certainly have a big job on 
his hands, and he would never get any painting done. | 
think a painter's real responsibility is to his painting. 

Lovise Rago: How can one help teach the public that 
abstract art does communicate ? 

Lawrence Calcagno: By pointing out that in all of our 
experience, it is association which leads us to appreciation 
And, that appreciation is really communication—or, better 
still, understanding. Painting certainly is not a prescription 
for a tranquilizer! The function of art is to provoke, to dis- 
turb, to awaken. It is like a slap in the face to a person who 
is freezing to death. 

At this point Mr. Calcagno described a letter which he 
received from a young artist who was being drafted into the 
army. The letter contained a large black square painted on 
a white sheet of paper with nothing more than a salutation 
and a signature. Shortly thereafter the artist was killed in 
Korea. Mr. Calcagno believes the human image is evident 
in even the most abstract painting 

Lovise Rago: You mentioned that you had no degree 
What do you believe is the most important art training? 

Lawrence Calcagno: | believe the most important thing 
for a student is to awaken to a need to be concerned about 
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life and art; a need to care, and a need to love. If he is 
able to sustain these qualities he needn't worry about train- 
ing. Any good routine art school training will serve him 
Louise Rago: Can you explain what the aesthetic experi- 
ence would be for you, or better still what it is for you? 
Lawrence Calcagno: An experience which informs and 
illumines me with a deep sense of reverence and joy for life 
Mr. Calcagno has recently moved into a loft in the 
Bowery, which he is redecorating to be used as his studio 


His teaching experience includes being visiting artist at the 
University of Alabama, Albright Art School of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and the University of Illinois 


He is cur- 
rently teaching one course in painting at New York Uni- 
versity. Since 1945 he has had seventeen one-man shows in 
various cities of the United States, in Madrid, Paris, Toronto 
and Lima. His works have also been shown in most of the 
major American exhibitions of recent years. Two of his 
paintings were exhibited in the American pavilion at the 
recent Brussels World's Fair. His work can be seen at the 


Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 








Unusual and exciting design effects can be created 


using a slide projector in the art room. Learners 
can explore light and color possibilities through 
projecting slides designed right in the classroom. 


John G. Grossman 


DESIGNING THROUGH 
SLIDE PROJECTION 


The use of slide projection offers a most exciting approach 
to design problems and lends itself to use with junior high 
school to college age students. The slides involved are of 
the glass variety three and one-quarter inch by four inches 
in size Slides are made in the classroom using a wide 
variety of transparent, translucent, and opaque materials 
The slides generally project as abstractions which can be 
used for many study purposes: (1) To provide ideas for 


paintings, stage sets and other art forms. (2) To stimulate 








ideas for color combinations for clothing, interior dec orating, 
etc. (3) To suggest the use of the same materials used in the 
slides for light fixtures, lighted wall panels, room dividers 
and other interior decorating purposes. (4) To suggest the 
use of the same materials used in the slides in construction of 
light modulators of a mobile or stable nature for decorative 
or fine art use. (5) To study the effects of light on glass 
prior to designing for stained glass. (6) To provide slides 


that are useful in teaching the art elements and principles 


The fluid effect in the above slide resulted from coating cellophane with transparent glue, causing wrinkles to appear. 
The fine texture is created with gauze. Below, students study a slide made from feathers and cellophane. Note that the 
use of an overhead projector allows space above the platform for projecting materials too thick to be used with slides. 
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Slides are constructed by placing transparent, translucent, and opaque materials between sheets of celluloid or glass as 
shown at left. The slide at the right shows a random use of lace, glue and cellophane. Glue was colored with drawing inks. 


such as color, texture, dark and light, balance and rhythm 

Before considering the construction of slides similar to 
those illustrated, it is necessary to understand the type of 
projector required. The ideal machine is an overhead pro- 
jector which has a horizontal platform on which various 
materials can be placed.' Materials may be as much as 
two or three inches above the slide and still project using this 
projector. For example, celluloid can be placed on edge 
and project a fascinating pattern of planes which are grad- 
vated from light to dark. Heavy materials, such as cracked 
safety glass, also project with interesting results. The hori- 
zontal surface of this type of projector enables study of 
unique eects including patterns flowed on with glue. Ink 
and water colors in the fluid state or liquid soap can be ob- 
served in streaks, swirls and bubbles. 

The more common vertical slide projector for three-and- 
one-quarter-inch by four-inch glass slides can also be used 
for this type of projection, but the slides are limited in thick- 
ness. Also, the possibilities of observing liquids is eliminated 
since the slides enter the machine vertically on edge. How- 
ever, if this is the only projector available, excellent results 
can still be attained. 

Two approaches seem apparent in constructing the slides 
The first, and perhaps more exciting to younger students, is 
to simply arrange various materials shown in the accompany- 
ing list in a rather random or chance manner on the glass. 
The second approach is a more studied one where such things 
as balance, rhythm and center of interest are carefully 
planned as the materials are manipulated on the slide sur- 
face. Common window glass can be cut to size rather than 
using the more expensive thin glass made especially for 
slides. Glue of various types should be tried for holding 
material into position. Materials that are thin, such as cello- 
phane, tissue paper and net, can be held in place by ‘‘sand- 
wiching” between the glass and heavy celluloid or acetate, 
without the use of glue. All edges of slides should be taped, 
both to hold the materials in place and to prevent cut fingers. 
Moving the hand in front of the projector results in a three- 
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dimensional effect on the screen. This action is particularly 
eHective where transparent glue such as Duco Cement has 
been used, since the thickness of the glue refracts the light in 
an almost eerie manner. 

As in other design problems, the materials may in them- 
selves suggest part of the design or, with the design in mind, 
materials can be selected to achieve the desired result. Fol- 
lowing are some of the materials used for this method of 
slide construction: Common window glass; celluloid, cello- 
phane, acetate, stage gelatine—clear, colors; Duco cement, 
white plastic glue, brown animal glue, clear gelatine (Knox) 
Ink, black, 
colors; water colors; thread—continuous or short lengths 
String, yarn; candle wax, dripped. Candle also used to 
smoke glass; liquid soap; glass cutter to cut glass and to 
scribe patterns on surface; lace, net, cheesecloth, nylon 
stocking material; tissue paper—torn, perforated; crackled 
safety glass; cofee grounds, pencil shavings, sand, sugar 
leaves, Spanish moss, other natural forms; tape for edges of 
slides; numerous other papers and materials found in food 
packaging, cosmetic boxes, candy wrappers and medical 
supplies 


apply to glass to receive ink and/or water color 


By reference to the examples shown and the captions 
describing the materials used, a further insight into the 
infinite variety of materials and combinations can be ac- 
quired. This is not a design technique that involves a right 
or wrong way but rather an approach that enables every 
student to experiment with many materials to achieve what 
are often breath-taking results. Here is an opportunity for 
every student to gain some degree of success in an art 
experience This we recognize as an important aspect of 
art in education. 





‘The machine used here was the “Overhead Projector"’ made by the 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


John G. Grossman is assistant professor, department of art 
education, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 











The editor visited all of the major art conventions 
and a state conference in a single season. Here are 
his reactions to six conventions within five weeks, 
and a general idea of what goes on at such affairs. 


D. Kenneth Winebrenner 


DIARY OF THE HUSBAND 
OF A CONVENTION WIDOW 


Few teaching members of the profession have had the 
privilege of attending as many as six art education conven- 
tions in a little over one month. That was my privilege last 
spring. | am not bragging about it. It was a rather foolish 
thing to do and probably never will be repeated. Many 
of us who like to attend conventions of diferent organiza- 
tions in widely scattered areas do so in alternate years. | 
thought it would be interesting to try to visit all of the major 
art education conferences which occurred in rapid suc- 
cession over a five week period in 1960. This would give 
me a rare opportunity, | thought, to evaluate each program 
and the leaders in each organization. It would help me to 
discover what sections of the country are doing the most 
exciting things in art, and where the backward areas are 
| would find out which organization has the most profession- 
al leadership, and where the friendliest people are. Through 
the magic of modern air transportation and the cooperation 
of my college colleagues and students, who got used to 
my flying in to take the roll and flying out again, and 
taking advantage also of a long spring vacation, | attended 
conventions in Philadelphia, Tempe, Dallas, Charlotte, 


Schenectady, and New York City 


Now, several months 


Convention Manager Don Irving, left, and Mrs. Irving at the 
E.A.A. convention. Her smiles helped keep tensions down. 


Ralph Beelke, left, executive secretary of the National Art 
Education Association, with President Charles M. Robertson. 


d’Arcy Hayman, left, new art specialist for Unesco in Paris, 


with Council Member Mildred Fairchild at E.A.A. meeting. 


Julia Schwartz, left, with Alice Baumgarner at Philadelphia. 
These leading art educators write regularly for School Arts. 
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Bill Milliken, left, reminisced at E.A.A. banquet and was 
presented with an inscribed silver bowl by President Rice. 


Some of the Canadians present at E.A.A. convention. Lovie 
Shores, right, and Howard Dierlam, left, threw gay parties. 


Ruth Ebken, new E.A.A. president, is a sweet gal. 


she tries out smiles with Stan Czurles, new vice-president. 


Here 


° 
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later, | would like to report on my feelings about this unusual 
experience, and to share with you some of the thoughts 
that have jelled without getting involved in routine pro- 
gram details which you can read about in the various 
journals of these organizations 

| did have an advantage over those people who visit a 
group for the first time because of a wide acquaintance in 
all areas of the country. Nevertheless, | am convinced 
that art people ore just about the friendliest people one can 
ever meet. This was true everywhere | went. | make it a 
practice to attend all possible convention sessions during 
the day and all possible parties during the night. That way 
you can meet everyone, those who sleep during the day 
and party at nighj, and those who sleep at night and go to 
the meetings during the day. On the whole, art educotors 
seem to be able to keep going for twenty hours a day 
during these conventions. They are a curious lot, and do 
not draw the line between fun and work | think that is 
because they have fun doing their work. There are more 
kissing cousins than one could imagine at the registration 
desks, and even the serious sessions are like class reunions 
Where would you find people partying late into the night, 
and talking about art educotion at the same time? | have 
often said that the best thing about art conventions is the 
people who attend. And it is getting so there are so 
many visitors from other areas of the country that you can 
hardly tell for sure where you are without looking out of 
the window 

In many respects the programs are quite similar, with 
varying emphases on speakers, discussions, workshops, ex- 
hibitions, and so on. Of one thing | am sure, and that is 
that no one organization has a monopoly on the best pro- 
grams or the best leaders. Each group has its own special 
strong points which make up for areas in which it is not as 
strong as others. Of course, we heor relatively few ideas 
that are completely new. But it is a lot like going to 
church. It is a good place to get your batteries charged, 
even though they have been charged at the same filling 
station before. The older professiontl people know this, 
but we need to make a special effort to get younger mem- 
bers of the profession to attend these conventions. New 
teachers get a thrill out of meeting people whose books 
they have read or whose activities they have heard about 
They are surprised to find that the leaders in the profession 
are approachable and friendly. Every bit of friendly at- 
tention given to new teachers is bread cast upon the waters, 
for in every case where a younger person identifies himself 
with a professional leader whom he respects he receives 
strength and assurance from the association 
forget this! 


Let's never 


The Eastern Arts Association celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary at its convention in Philadelphia, April 2-6. Ac- 
tually the organization is older than that but they don't 
count the earlier years when they were affiliated with the 
manual arts people. A total of 1302 members, associates, 
and guests attended the meeting. Eastern Arts had 2385 
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Mary Cole, director of art in Chicago and a council member 


Alex Pickens, convention manager, left, keeps tab on thore 
of W.A.A., shops around for “ideas” at Dallas convention. 


in the registration line at the Dallas meeting of W.A.A. 


Betty and Fred are really not in jail. Bars on promenade Lovis Hoover, center, editor of Arts and Activities, was 


at Dallas hotel were to protect people who consider jumping. caught in the act of visiting School Arts booth at Dallas. 


George Dutch, executive secretary of W.A.A. for many years, W.A.A. president, Gus Freundlich, right, enjoys good food 
received a tribute and suitcase as retirement is announced. and good looks. The new W.A.A. president is Bill Bealmer. 
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P.A.A. convention guests were inexpensively housed at an 
Arizona State University dormitory during Tempe meeting. 


Louise Haskin, executive secretary of P.A.A., registers 


Ann Jones of Boulder, Colorado. Things just look hectic. 


Sister Magdalen Mary discusses some of her students’ work 
with P.A.A. past president, John Olsen, after her address. 


PAGE COURTESY HARRY WOOD 


individual members and 79 institutional members at the end 
of the convention. Many leaders of past years returned 
and were honored at the anniversary banquet. Those at- 
tending rated as excellent the workshops and demonstra- 
tions, and the organization teas, as well as the final panel 
discussion on The Human Need for Creativity. But Buck- 
minster Fuller stole the show in his talk on The Invisible 
Arts. This creative artist-engineer discussed and showed 
pictures of variations of his famous geodesic dome con- 
structions and gave us so many exciting previews of future 
applications that we want to be around to see them materi- 
alize. Somehow he sensed that his spell-bound audience 
reciprocated his enthusiasm for imaginative thinking and he 
extended his talk to what was probably the longest talk 
ever made to an art education audience. This, | think, was 
a tremendous compliment to his audience, for he knew he 
was among friends. 

| rushed back to Buffalo, checked attendance at my 
college classes, and flew to Dallas for the first three days 
of the Western Arts Association convention which was 
held April 10-14 


attended this convention. 


A total of 745 members and guests 
Western Arts had 1461 members 


P.A.A. President Harry Wood pleads for more emphasis on 


teaching teachers to teach. New president is Russell Day. 


The Taliesen Fellowship presented a Festival of Music and 
Dance,directed by lovanna Lloyd Wright, at Tempe meeting. 
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and nine institutional members at the end of the conference 
Bucky Fuller also made a big hit here with his talk on 
Dimensions of Time and Space. Other speakers who were 
very well received included Seymour Robbins on percep- 
tion, Paul Baker on the Dallas Theater, Dan Mendelowitz 
on art education and Brewster Ghiselin on creativity 
Alex Pickens, convention manager, deserves an accolade 
for the great improvement in the professional quality of 
commercial exhibits over other years. No patterns or molds! 

On to Tempe for the last three days of the Pacific Arts 
Association convention, which was held April 11-16! 
This meeting was held on the campus of Arizona State 
University. Guests visited Taliesen West, and they were 
addressed by Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright 
dresses were given by Peter Selz, Dr. Lester Longman, 
Sisters Magdalen Mary and Mary Corita, and others 
Crafts was emphasized. 


Provocative ad- 


There were forty workshops, for- 
ty panels, and social dancing every night. 
included 550 members out of 700 

Back to Buffalo to read my mail, and then on to Char- 
lotte for the 
April 24-28 


Attendance 


Southeastern A\rts Association convention 


Although this is the smallest regional asso- 


Secretary-Treasurer Lucia Corbin of S.E.A.A., left, and 
Emory Rose Wood, president. Helen Rose is new president. 


Ivan Johnson, past-president of the National Art Education 
Association, in a serious moment at S.E.A.A. convention. 


ry 


The many small discussion meetings on the Charlotte program 
of S.E.A.A. gave everyone an opportunity to participate. 


N.Y.S.A.T.A. President George Weinheimer led dance at 


Schenectady, New York meeting. Linn Phelan, new president. 


Good-looker Charlotte Stanton had no trouble finding some- 


one to talk with at New York state art teachers convention. 





The National Committee on Art Education’s exhibition was 


in a Buckminster Fuller geodesic dome in the museum garden. 


ciation, with 414 members and 227 in attendance at the 
convention, what the group lacks in size they make 
Elizabeth Mack and her 
staff of the Charlotte schools had arranged visits to some 
of the new schools designed by local architects. Incidental- 
ly, these schools would be a credit to any of the Yankee 
communities in the north. Laura Zirbes and Oliver Cald- 


well were among featured speakers 


up with southern hospitality 


Up north on one of those new jets, and on to Schenec- 
tady for the New York State Art Teachers Association 
convention April 27-30. This is the largest of the state 
organizations with over 1100 members. A total of 406 
attended the conference, which was very much like one of 
Dr. Oliver Caldwell of 
the U. S. Office of Education followed me from Charlotte 


to speak also at this meeting. 


the regional association meetings 


This organization had an 
excellent program and ‘has certainly matured through the 
years. Perhaps | have a special interest in this organiza- 
tion because three of its presidents have been former stu- 
dents. In fact it is like a reunion for me, for it seemed like 
about two-thirds of the more than 400 present were former 
students. | didn't make an exact count, but | do know that 
out of twenty-five people who ended up at a commercial 
party one night, nineteen were former students. It is a kind 


of a sobering idea, and keeps one on his good behavior 
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| could have cried when | stood up to speak at the final 
session and faced so many who had been in my classes 
over more than twenty years 

Back to read my mail and take class attendance again, 
and off to New York City for the conference of the National 
Committee on Art Education at the Museum of Modern 
Art on May 5-8. This organization, with a membership of 
836 at the time, had a registration of 501 at the conference 
The sessions at which Harold Taylor, Robert Iglehart, and 
Victor D'Amico spoke were open to the public and drew an 
attendance of more than 1200. The Steel Drum Band of 
the University Settlement House and the talks by high 
school students on ‘“W! at Art Means to Me” 
lights of the Sunday session 


were high- 


After six conventions, and some part in the program of 
five of them, we can only come up with the conclusion that 
each has an important role to play in art education, and 
that each is the sum total of its members. While there may 
be some differences in organization and leadership, and 
perhaps in philosophy, it is becoming more clear every 
year that we are working toward the same goals. Hope 
to see you in Miami, or Columbus, or both, this spring! 


Move the pegs and make your own design. One of a number 


of ideas by Victor D’Amico, used with childrenat Brussels Fair. 
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A color organ, center, could be controlled by the visitors. 
Photograph at right shows an art activity at Brussels Fair. 





Autumn leaves pressed in waxed paper started these children exploring different and more unique approaches to window art. 


Waxed paper windows 


Eleanor Lambert 


Last fall, one of the students brought in some leaves pressed 
We dutifully put them 
in a window so the light could shine through. The pattern was 
quite nice, but they did look a bit lumpy and dark. ‘Mrs 
Lambert, do you suppose something flatter might work 
better?"’ asked Tim. Before | could answer ‘We can try,” 


Jane was looking through one of our “odds and ends”’ tote 


between two sheets of waxed paper 


cases, and Danny was reaching in the scrap paper drawer 
“Hold it a minute,” | warned. “How can we experiment 
“My sandwich is 
wrapped in waxed paper!" shouted Mark and Jill together 
“Ketchup on yours?"’ asked Jill, with interest 


tard. Probably help the color scheme.’ 


without waxed paper and an iron?” 
“No, mus- 


| thought of the havoc in their classroom if | sent them 
back to rifle lunch boxes. “Let's plan this for next week 
I'll bring in a roll of waxed paper and maybe we can borrow 
an iron someplace.”’ Mrs. Smith, our school secretary, was 
"| have a 
new steam iron | am using all the time now. Would you like 
to use my old dry iron?” she asked. “If its heat control 


"lt does. 


separating menus with the art room paper cutter 


unit works, it would be perfect.” I'll bring it in 
tomorrow. 
The next week we padded a section of our counter with 


Many 
Our decision to 


two complete issues of the “Journal Every Evening.” 
diferent materials had been gathered 
work by tables—six at a table—gave us five group experi 


ments. Jane had brought in some bits of nylon net, delicate 


and lovely in coloring. Her table cut, folded, and arranged 
them on one length of waxed paper. They carried it over to 
the ironing counter, covered it with a second length of waxed 
paper, and | tried the pressing process. A cool iron starting 
in the middle and pressing lightly toward each side in turn 
seemed to work best. The waxed paper fused with the net in 
the middle, but when we held it up to the light we were dis- 
appointed. The nylon net lost its color and merely blocked 
out a dark pattern without much character 

By this time the second table was ready. Jerry had 
brought in some red waxed paper cookie-holders, and Jill 
had added pale green Easter basket ‘grass.’ “Mrs. Lam- 
bert, | know how to iron!" said Jill hopefully. “Well,” | 
considered, “it's not like regular ironing; you have to sup- 
port the iron. Do you think you can hold it up and just 
press quickly from the center out?" ‘Oh, yes!” Jill reached 
eagerly for the iron. She pressed the paper sandwich skill- 
fully, with just the right speed and light touch. The children 
held it up to the window. Jimmy said, ‘That looks like the 
cellophane some sixth graders used with black paper last 
Christmas!" 

Mary called over from another table, “We're working 
with the cellophane scraps from that! We're almost ready 
to iron.” They carried the sheet of waxed paper up, losing 


most of the arranging they had done in the trip from the table 





to the counter. They pushed the pieces back again, then dis- 
arranged them once more by making a breeze putting the 
second length of waxed paper over the cellophane too 
quickly. Four of the children wanted to iron, so they chose 
their corners, carefully standing the iron on its legs between 
turns. 

Everyone was delighted with the cellophane. Wherever 
it overlapped another color or bent back on itself, an addi- 
tional hue or intensity was achieved. “I'll bet we could 
make some pretty Christmas windows this way,"’ said Tim 
“Would we have to cut black paper to go around the 
colors?’ “I don't see why," | answered. “The leading was 
necessary when people used glass because they had to hold 
it together some way. We do not have to make ‘imitation 
stained glass.’ This is an honest, present-day transparency 
Let's see what we can do with it. | think your Christmas 


window idea is a good one.”’ During the next few weeks 


the idea spread through our school as the classes coming to 
the art room saw and enjoyed the first results. Mrs Dennison, 
our dietitian, saw them. 
cafeteria?” she hinted 
paper.” 

Not everyone worked on the project, of course, but there 
were usually some in each class, third grade through sixth, 


“Are any of these going in the 
“| could spare a roll of waxed 


who said, “Mrs. Lambert, may we do that?” 
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The cello- 


Natural lighting adds a glowing effect to this appropriate 
Christmas design. It is not just “imitation stained gloss.” 


phane occasionally tore and seemed to resist being cut by 
school scissors, so | turned some of the groups loose with the 
paper cutter. The resulting shapes had a harmony about 
them. Snatches of conversation from the working tables 
(“This is too patchy, Billy—shove those pieces together 
' “We need some more red over here to balance that 
spot.) showed me that the children were growing in design 


sensitivity 


more.’ 


Betty worked on a group window, gathered up the bits of 
cellophane scraps when it was finished, and asked, ‘Mrs 
Lambert, could | make a little one of my very own?” She 
worked out an eHective grouping, ironed it, and brought it to 
me. It was small, and the surrounding area of waxed paper 
looked unfinished. ‘‘l wonder if you could ‘free-form’ around 
your pattern,’ | suggested. She cut it into a pleasant shape, 
attached a bit of string to the top with transparent tape, and 
proudly showed me her “dangle.” 

By Christmas time our huge cafeteria window was beauti- 
ful with three large angels surrounded by color patterns. The 
art room had a frieze of panels on the lower bank of win- 
dows, and some of the children thought of mobiles to suspend 
from the classroom lights. After Christmas we took them 
down and stored as many as we could in our large drawers 
The idea, however, was not limited to Christmas decorations 
This spring Tim said to me, “Mrs. Lambert, you know those 
“Well, any- 
way, screens that let light come through. Couldn't we use 
our window idea for that?”’ “Maybe. What made you 
think of it?” ‘‘Mrs. Mitchell is sending the cloth of the 


nurse's room screen to the laundry.” 


sujis-——or shokis—or “You mean shojis?”’ 


So, we took the three 
The children edged the 
panels with black paper and stapled them over the metal 
rods on the nurse's three-way bed screen. The children 


seemed to enjoy the bright colors of the screens, so we'll 


angels out of the storage drawer. 


probably replace the angels with more appropriate trans- 
parencies 

Mark was looking at a strip of mahogany | had salvaged 
from our lumber company's scrap box. “I wonder,”’ he 
said—‘‘maybe sort of a skinny box over a light bulb 
| had seen some handsome contemporary lamps without 
bases in a magazine, so | thought | understood his idea 
“You mean use waxed paper transparencies in straight panels 
put together with strips of wood for corners to make a table 
lamp?" “That's it." “You'd probably have to use a long 
fluorescent bulb,”’ | said, “and it might not work—but maybe 
next year we can try."" We have come a long way from the 
leaves pressed in waxed paper which started us. | suspect 
we'll go further: the borrowed iron is still on our shelf 


Eleanor Lambert, author of article, is art instructor at the 
Anna P. Mote School, located at Marshallton, Delaware. 





Early in the school year, the senior girls decided to do 
something ‘‘special’’ for Christmas something that 
would be more than an attractive bulletin board display . . . 
a project that could become the focal point for annual 
Christmas decoration at home, could personalize next year's 
college room, or might even find its way into a future home 
as a meaningful reminder of high school art classes. This 
was to be a long-range project, one requiring much time, 
effort, and originality. Large wall hangings seemed to be 
Burlap was ordered in a variety of colors as 
well as natural, and bright felt scraps were obtained in five- 
pound packages 


the answer. 


Additional materials were supplied by 
students. 

First the girls drew a series of small sketches, and chose 
the most appropriate one. Because of the nature of the 
materials involved, simplicity of statement was stressed 
Most preferred to do figures directly related to the Christ- 
mas theme: Mary and Jesus, Joseph, shepherds, kings, and 
angels. One girl designed a lovely partridge in a pear 
A few, who wanted to keep the hangings displayed 
on a year-round basis, depicted such unseasonable subjects 
as an underwater scene, abstracted autumn leaves, and a 
dancer from Bali. 


tree. 


The small sketch was transferred in actual 
finished size to a large sheet of newsprint attached to the 
wall or bulletin board. Those doing figures found that 


Seasonal stitchery 
Virginia Petrick 


roughing in the horizontal lines for a basic eight-headed 
figure helped with proportion problems. The newsprint 
sketch was then cut up and pinned as a pattern to the colored 
felt, which was in turn cut. If a color problem arose, small 
pieces of felt were merely laid on the burlap background to 
insure a harmonious choice. One advantage of felt is that 
it does not fray, and no seam allowance was necessary. 
However, many of the girls added textural or pattern in- 
terest by combining velvet, silk, net, upholstery fabric, wool, 
or cotton with the felt. A class scrap box grew rich with o 
These had to be cut slightly 
larger than the pattern to allow for a turned under edge 

We found it easier to sew the entire design together first 
before attaching it to the burlap, because large pieces can 
be quite bulky to work with. After the figure itself was 
intact, students used embroidery thread, cotton, string, twine, 
wool, and rug yarn to embroider features and decorations, 


or to add hair and beards. Mariska Karasz's ‘Adventures 
in Stitches and More Adventures—Fewer Stitches” was in- 


variety of such materials. 


Assorted materials were stitched to burlap in these hangings. 
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valuable for learning basic embroidery stitches. Likewise, 
Jean Ray Laury's well illustrated article, “The Simplest 
Possible Creative Stitchery,” in “House Beautiful,” January, 
1960, also contained many stimulating ideas. Another 
scrap box of pearls, sequins, wooden beads, old costume 
jewelry, rhinestones, buttons, etc. provided unusual trimmings 
for halos, stars, or crowns. A\n interested grandmother 
donated some antique cut glass beads which eventually 
decorated a Virgin's dress and slippers! 

Before attaching the figures, the burlap was hemmed on 
both sides. One student cut the top and bottom of her hang- 
ing into medieval looking saw-toothed scallops, bordered 
in black, with a bell attached to each point. Another 
added a fret-like pattern of felt, while a third embroidered 
the burlap with a repeat pattern of rug yarn. A hem at top 
and bottom allowed for the insertion of two one-half inch 
wooden dowels. Or, cafe curtain rings could be attached 
to the burlap, the dowels painted, and permitted to show 
as part of the design. Att last the figures were sewn to the 
backgrounds with carefully matched cotton thread, dowels 
inserted, hooks attached, and completed hangings trium- 
phantly hung. The results fully justified the effort 


Virginia Petrick teaches art in the Towson Catholic High 
School, Towson, Maryland; previously taught near Baltimore. 





Our Christmas corner 


Aileen T. Baldwin 


Egg carton Ameas tree 


Sally Warner and Neva Little 


To fulfill a need for a change in the standard formula, the 
students of our junior high school developed an original 
Christmas tree to decorate the auditorium. Already avail- 
able for their use was a wooden tree frame and a collection 
of egg cartons. Ass with any creative project the idea 
grew as the work progressed. Egg cartons and the dividers 
used in egg cases were painted with a background color 
Using a three color plan, the children designed stars and 
snowflakes on the individual egg nests in different textural 
patterns. Aluminum foil, cut, twisted, or folded was shaped 
into angels, stars, birds, fish, etc. Wax paper was put over 
glued toothpick designs and surfaces decorated with colored 
cellophane, beads, paint, and glitter. Paper strips, curled 
and stapled into an interesting design, were fitted into the 
“shadow box"’ lid section of the carton. Assembled on 
the wooden frame, our egg carton tree was a pleasing 


arrangement of colors and shapes. 


Sally Warner and Neva Little teach art in the seventh and 
eighth grades, junior high school, Fullerton, California. 


Sixth grade children voted to design and build a Christmas 
scene to ploce in the corner of the main hall for all the 
children of the school to see and enjoy. Small six-inch 
models were constructed of newspaper to serve as three- 
dimensional sketches to be used to stimulate ideas for 
developing the finished pieces. This gave the children an 
opportunity to develop a feeling for the various esthetic 
properties of the medium and suggested new ways to make 
Once the 
basic ideas were worked out, pairs of children worked to- 
gether to develop the different figures shown in the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Story” 


constructions using simple planes and volumes 


Colored construction paper was used in the 
final figures which stressed the sculptural properties of vol- 
ume and mass as well as the sensitive use of color. The 
final figures grew to sizes up to three feet in height and the 
completed scene delighted the entire school. The children 
were so excited with their work that all of them took their 
first small paper sketches home to place under their own 
Christmas trees and made additional figures during their 
free time for their own use for the Christmas season 


Aileen T. Baldwin is art teacher in Trumansburg, New York. 


Left, this colorful scene is organized in simple volumes. 





The above designs show how high school students used simple chair forms, below, as a basis: for personal, creative action. 


Myrtle Bang 


Using chairs in our art room for inspiration, the students in o 
design class (grades 10, 11 and 12) came up with some 
interesting results. It was suggested that they make their 
own interpretation using sections of seats, backs, or leas 
of chairs that appealed to them. The finished results no 
longe had to look like chairs. While the students sketched 
freely with charcoal, rhythmic lines and repetition of shapes 
began to appear. When they were quite satisfied with the 
results, the design was transferred to a clean sheet of con 
struction paper and painted with black tempera. Some stu- 
dents later rendered one in color and some expect to use 
theirs on cloth as a textile design 


Author teaches at Amherst Central High, Snyder, New York. 
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FOR 
BETTER 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


® 


AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 


Made with 


genuine 
Artists’ Pigments 


The bright, con- 
centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non 
staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 
implements with 
water. 


TING INK 
BLOCK Pram 


IN 4x 1° TUBES 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 

in the following colors: 

Red Yellow 

Purple Brown 

Orange Green 

Turquoise White 
(Light Blue) Black 

Magenta Dark Blue 


Secondory hues obtainable by blending colors 


® 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 
on 5-ply wood block with a white 
surface as easy to draw on as paper. 
In all popular sizes from 2x3" to 
9x12”. 


F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Art Paper Offered by the manufacturer, 
Bemiss-Jason Corp., is a line of colored 
paper, made especially for art classes 
Called Fadeless, it comes in 12 brilliant 
colors, in sizes from 9 x 12 inches to 24 x 36 
inches. As the name implies this paper is 
highly resistant to fading, even in sunlight 
In addition, it won't crack when creased, it 
is water-resistant for finger painting and 
guide lines printed on the back are helpful 
in cutting and folding. But you should see 
this paper to fully appreciate its usefulness 
in your art program. A companion line of 
colored corrugated paper is also made by 
this company and a free sample is offered 
at no cost to you. To get a swatch book of 
the 12 Fadeless line, plus a sample of Dis- 
play-Tex, please write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts, 1011 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for Fadeless 
and Display-Tex 


Pencil Sharpener Your Boston Pencil 
Sharpener can now be mounted in school 
buildings having masonry, steel or wood 
partitions (glass, too), without drilling holes 
Shown here is a sharpener attached to cin- 
der block, using the materials supplied by 
the manufacturer. For more information 
about the attaching-kit available to you 
please write C. Howard Hunt Pen Co 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


Enamels and Supplies A new catalog 
of enamels and craft supplies has recently 
been issued by the manufacturer, Thomas 
C. Thompson Company. A complete line 
of materials for school use is offered, in- 
cluding enamel powders, decorating ma- 
terials, glaze colors, liquid enamels, steel 
and copper shapes, jewelry findings, 
enameled tiles, complete firing tools and 
accessories. A free copy of this compre- 
hensive catalog can be secured by writing 
to the Thomas C. Thompson Company, 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Ill 


A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's #590 
itlustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crofts. It lists, 
describes and prices al! the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Combridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





Craft Materials 


Make crafts exciting to children with crea- 
tive mediums. Everything for the classroom 


@ Cork @ Wooden Plates 
© Peacock Looms © Boxes 

@ Felt ®@ Book Ends 

@ Modeling Metals © Glass Etching 


Write for free descriptive catalog. 


The HANDCRAFTERS, WecoNsin 





ut Studios Catalog 


the MOST complete aoe 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever published! 


Profusely illustrated — includes 

hundreds of items for better pot- 

tery making. Features the newest 

clays, over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 

tric kilns, potter's wheels, moulds, 

tools, brushes, numerous acces- 

sories. Includes photos of over 

100 examples of fine pottery- 

ware as ideas Send for your copy today 
FREE to teachers and schools . . . write on school letterhead 

Others please send 25¢ to cover postage and handling 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 30 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 





aye Bs 

mt Bees E 
MOSAiC CATALOG 
IN FULL COLOR! 


FREE! 04 pages of the most complete 


line of mosaic supplies in the country 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 


a BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS INC. & 


*300 S.W.17th AVE., MIAMI, FLA * 
* * 








PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, art 
work, etc. on ANY surface in the claswoom. Better than 
tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely. Approved 
by ACEI. Order from your school supply distributor or write 
for his name and information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 156A A Cincinnati 31, Ohie 
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How important are brushes in my art education program? 


How do 1 go about selecting 
the right type of school art 
brushes? What do I look for 
in a good school art brush? 
This latest addition to Delta's 
comprehensive school pro 
gram is expressly written to 
answer these and many other 
questions. It is intended for 
Purchasing Agents, Art 
Supervisors and Art Teachers 
who are directly concerned 
with the proper selection, use 





and care of school art brushes 
It offers check lists of desir 
able features and furnishes a 
guide on how to select, and 
judge school art brushes 
which will perform well and 
stand up under long use. 








Write today on 







free copy of “Check List for 


. \ school stationery for your 
Better School Art Brushes” 
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with Self-hardening 
MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 
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Quick, Inexpensive 
Completely Original 
No Firing Necessary 











@ Roll outa slab of Mexican Pottery © With plastic squeeze bottle, trail 
Clay (available in dry or moist form) natural or tinted Amaco Gesso onto 
to even 4” thickness. some shapes for relief decoration. 


ig 


@ Glue clay shapes 4%” apart on 


e Cut clay into irregular mosaic 
y g heavy cardboard, masonite or ply- 


shapes. 

oe wood. 
© Impress or incise designs in some @ Trail Amaco Gesso in all %” 
of the pieces while the clay is moist. crevices, 













hang. 


& - ° 


© Paint wes shapes with Amaco @ Write for folder of ideas with prices 
Showcard Colors. Leave others in the on self-hardening clays. Order from 


natural, rich red color of the clay. your local dealer. 


MERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, tNODIANA 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 











Oskar Kokoschka evolved a highly personal style of 
painting which combined great lyrical beauty with 
strong emotional force. Howard F. Collins tells us 
of the background energies which shaped Kokoschka. 


Howard Collins 


Almost half a century has passed since the Hapsburgs 
reigned in central Europe and the image of the gay, uneasy 
frivolity of Vienna merrily dancing in the pale of doom is 
softened with time. It is only necessary to recall the tragic 
course of this last outpost of Baroque pretense, to realize that 
the decadence and hypocrisy of the Hapsburg Empire at 
that time, persecuted and assailed many of the most original 
minds of the day. Thus the story of some of the most unique 
contributors to the arts and letters is one of harassment and 
exile. Vienna produced many of the most controversial 
personalities of the early twentieth century, innovators of all 
types. There was the poet Peter Altenberg; the architect 
Adolph Loos, one of the pioneers of modern architecture 
whose buildings still stand as examples of functional purity; 
Sigmund Freud, the father of psychoanalytical approach to 
human behavior, and Franz Cizek, one of the first to focus our 
attention on the artistic creativity of children. He was one 
of the progenitors of art education as we know it today. He 


was also on the organizing committee of the first ‘‘Kunst- 
chau” (art show) in 1908 in which Oskar Kokoschka was 
first introduced to the general public. In music there was 
Gustave Mahler and also that pioneer of twelve-tone com- 
position, Arnold Schénberg. It is against this background 
that we must view the work of the painter and playwright 
Oskar Kokoschka. 

Kokoschka was undoubtedly the most original and sig- 
nificant painter produced by this moribund culture, of central 
Europe. That he has never been as well known as he de- 
serves is typical of many of his countrymen who were perse- 
cuted at home, little known in western Europe and almost 
unheard of in England and America. During his early years 
in Vienna he produced a kind of psychoanalytic portraiture 
which is considered by some to be his most important contri- 
bution. His portraits of this period read like a Who's Who of 
the cultural and intellectual life of Vienna. There was, of 
course, no middle class market for this type of portrait, hence, 
all the sitters were people who were cognizant of the advance 
guard painting of the time. Kokoschka was perhaps more 
of a pure Expressionist then, than in any time in his career 
These penetrating portraits seem to reveal the essential dis- 
position of the sitter's psyche. One feels that they expose 
the innermost frailties, insecurities and apprehensions of the 
human character. 

The Portrait of Herwarth Walden was done in Berlin 
where Kokoschka went when Vienna became unsafe for him 
Walden was a critic, promoter and intellectual but foremost, 
he was a businessman. He was a leader of Expressionism 
and even introduced many of the French artists to Berlin 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, INDEPENDENT SPIRIT 


before they were known in Paris. A man of great energy, 
he edited a critical review known as Der Sturm (The Storm), 
and also established a gallery of the same name. He was an 
important influence in the development of German art before 
World Warl. Although Kokoschka exhibited with and was 
greatly influenced by the German Expressionists and is usual- 
ly classified among them, he is not essentially of the same 
formulation as they. His Expressionism, always suffused 
with a Baroque restlessness, is international in that it com- 
municates to all rather than being restricted like the heavy, 
crude and often violent manner of the Germans who usually 
convey more meaning to those who share their environment. 

He returned to Vienna in 1911 and was for a time a 
teacher in a girls’ school. He had very definite views on edu- 
cation which he gained in great part from the writings of 
John Komensky, a Czech educational writer (1592-1670), 
whose writings even today would seem highly contemporary. 
Kokoschka's attempts at reform such as introducing more 
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Oskar Kokoschka’s power is evident in‘ View of the Thames.’ 
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visual experience rather than such complete reliance on 
words and theory caused such irate criticism that it was 
decreed he should never again teach in the schools of Aus- 
tria. Kokoschka participated in the first world war and 
received a wound which caused a temporary mental dis- 
turbance. He went to Dresden after the war, and his in- 
volvement in the sporadic revolutionary movements added 
to his fame. Since some eccentricities still remain as a result 
of the war injury, he was known in Dresden at this time as the 
Mad Kokoschka. He accepted a professorship at the 
Dresden Academy in 1919 and this period of his art marks 
a change from his penchant for psychological portraits to 
more interest in landscapes 

When he left Dresden in 1924 he went to Switzerland 
where he became interested in rendering the great distance 
visible in the Alps. In subsequent years of wandering through 
many countries, he always stayed at a high vantage point 
from which he painted the exciting mountain vistas, harbor 


Left, a “Portrait of Herwarth Walden”, Oskar Kokoschka. 


scenes and panoramic views of great cities which comprise 
the most attractive work of his career and for which he is most 
widely known today. They are pictures in which the vital- 
ity and emotional force of Expressionism are tempered with 
the lyric beauty he saw in painting outside Germany. It is 
significant that as he left Dresden his whole outlook cheered 
and as he traveled through western Europe his orientation 
became more visual and outward. It was during this time 
that he did his three views of London. The View of the 
Thames reproduced here shows Kokoschka's original ap- 
proach to landscape. He shows the scope and vitality of the 
scene with the same directness with which he unveiled the 
recesses of the human character in his early portraits. The 
spiritual quality revealed in his pantings of some of the 
great cities encountered in his travels are reminiscent of the 
visionary drama of El Greco. 

The threat of World War Il brought Kokoschka briefly 
back to Viennato to see his mother. However, the threat to 
his own freedom forced him to leave for Prague only to 
realize four years later, that he could not remain much longer 
in central Europe. In 1938 at the age of fifty-two, he arrived 
in London. While in England he became even more con- 
cerned about political matters and wrote often on current 
affairs. At the close of the war he returned once more to 
the continent where he remains, spending much of his time in 
Switzerland. 

Kokoschka’s level of accomplishment has always been 
high. The same intensity pervades all his work from the early 
and uncanny penetration of the human character to the ex- 
uberance of the London docks and the exhilarating views of 
the Swiss Alps. His approach is constantly fresh as he con- 
fronts each new subject. With an almost neurotic sensitivity 
his paintings are instilled with his own impassioned energy. 
He has been called a German Expressionist, a Dramatic 
Impressionist (to explain the beauty of his landsccipes), and 
finally, an anachronistic lingering of the Baroque. He is all 
of these things, but even more accurately, he is an independ- 
ent spirit, and an individualist. His life has been shaped by 
a refusal to compromise. He is a Czech who carries with him 
the spirit of Komensky and Masaryk. It is hoped that the 
slowly growing fame, long overdue, will eventually ac- 


knowledge the full stature of this exile of Bohemia. 


Howard F. Collins recently joined the staff of the art edu- 
cation department, Kutztown State College, at Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, where he teaches courses in history of art. 


understanding art 
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from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They're consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
...insures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They're stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer. Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
coupon today. *Exclusive Venus patent 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.. 

Dept. © Lewisburg, Tenn 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25¢ for 24-page 
instruction booklet ‘Sketching with 
Venus Pencils,’ including FREE Venus 
Drawing Pencil. 


Name 








City. Zone____State__ 





SA 11-60 
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@ 1960 VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORP., LEWISBURG, TENN. 
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Rubber Cement The Esterbrook Pen 
Company, Camden 1, New Jersey an- 
nounces the development of a new method 
of dispensing rubber cement. ‘Exec"’ rubber 
cement spray is real rubber cement with the 
added convenience of a pressure spray dis- 
penser. It will not dry out in the can, it 
never needs thinning and the pressure can 
feature means the rubber cement is always 
ready for use. Your school supply or sta- 
tionery dealer will have this item 


New Item Shown here are some examples 
of ‘‘sea life’’ made by youngsters in the 
Harmon Elementary School, Dayton, Ohio 
using colored tissue that holds its shape 
This new item, called Crystal Craft Tissue, 
is manufactured by The Crystal Tissue Co., 
Middletown, Ohio and is available in 29 
colors. An introductory package of 50 
sheets, size 12” x 18” each, in ten assorted 
colors is available for a token payment of 
fifty cents. Send payment to the Company; 
you'll be delighted with the ideas Crystal 
Tissue sparks in your pupils 


Modeling Clay Shown here is the new 
package and an example of modeling 
achieved from American Art Clay Co 
self-hardening Mexican Pottery Clay 
This clay is now available in both moist 
and dry form; it dries to a deep red color 
and is hard and durable. This plastic bag 
container keeps the clay in ‘‘just right" 
working condition—tight down to the last 
bit. A folder giving some ideas for using 
Mexican Pottery Clay as a creative-art 
medium is available free from American 
Art Clay Co., 4717 West 16th Street, 
Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


Tempera Colors The Carter's Ink Company 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has recently 
introduced a package of ten assorted liquid 
tempera colors. Included in the package 
is a large mixing tray, a quality paintbrush 
and a coloring guide. Colors are non- 
toxic and the assortment represents those 
most frequently used. Sets are available 
from school supply and stationery stores 





BOOKS 
Art From Scrap, Reed and Orre 
Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, Conant 


Collage and Construction in Elementary and Junior 


High Schools, Lord 


Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston 


Exploring Papier Mache, Betts 


Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Binding 


Paper Binding 


Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, Cataldo 


Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques 
Baranski 


Mura!s for Schools, Randall 


Paper Shapes and Sculpture for school use, Johnston 


Paper Sculpture, Johnston 


ALABAMA: 
Standard School Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 
CALIFORNIA: 
Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
A. C. Vroman, inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenve, Pasadena 
COLORADO: 
American Schoo! Supply Co., 2301 Blake St., Denver 2 
ILLINOIS: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
LOUISIANA: 

Jenkins Book Co., 600 Magazine Street, New Orleans 12 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Campbell and Hall, inc., 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 
j. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge 42 
H. R. Huntting Co., Burnett Rd. and First Ave., Chicopee Falls 
MINNESOTA: 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St., St. Paul 1 
MISSOURI: 
Hoover Bros., inc., 1020 Ook Street, Kansas City 6 
NEW JERSEY: 
Baker and Taylor Co., 1405 N. Broad St., Hillside 

J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union 
NEW YORK: 

Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York | 
American News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13 
American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 
Bardeens, Inc., 543 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse 1 
Graphic Schoo! Supplies, Cortland, N.Y. 

. L. Hammett Co., 165 Water Street, Lyons 

eckham Little Co., 243 West 17th Street, New York 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
Northern School Supply Co., P.O. Box 1571, Fargo 
OKLAHOMA: 
Dowling, Inc., Ind and Broadway, Okichome City 
Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main Street, Okichoma City 2 
OREGON: 

J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. Fifth Avenwe, Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 6 
Kurtz Brothers, Clearfield 

TENNESSEE: 

Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Ave. No., Nashville 3 
TEXAS: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple 

The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, Dallas 1 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 2 
WASHINGTON: 

John W. Grohom & Co., 707-711 Sprague Avenve, Spokane 6 
CANADA (prices slightly higher): 


Moyer Vico Ltd, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, and Edmonton 
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Artists for years have known the quality of the Speedbali Products... 


speedball 


_ does 
either with 
ease 


5 styles and 36 points plus 


4 steel brushes. With this combination you can produce drawings that will earn immediate approval. 
Comprehensive lettering charts on request for only.08 in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ. 





BRUSHES 


TEXT 
FLICKERS BOOK INKS 





12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS 

USED BY ART, GRADE AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


AND AT LEADING 
SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 











Crafts For 
7 Creative 
Surface Decoration 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN—DECORATION 

A big variety of interesting practical items adaptable to un- 

limited decorative treatments. Basswood Boxes, Candleholders, 
Shakers, Bookends, etc. Ouality items at low prices 


%eQ-P CRAFT (0. SANDUSKY, Onle 





’ 
Select YourOwn 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Experti , cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
comings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 
JOHN J. BARRY CO. béinda’ av Kaci? 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 





30 
BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There's one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 

(PO me rm ee em me ee mee oem we mee oy, 

i B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 5 

O45 Pork Place, New York 7, N. Y 


Attached is my check for 
Liquid Overglaze Set $11.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 


Gentlemen: 


I will pay shipping charges 


NAME 


CITY /ZONE STATE 


Send me the Dr —— catalog i 

f prepared glazes, clay bodies 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


Drakenteld - 
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Jecause Young Hands Deserve 

fhe Ve ru Re af 
many teachers, educators and porents choose 
COLOR CRAFT crayons above all others. WHY? 
The hexagon shape of the crayons provide a firm 
yet comfortable relaxed grip ond the unusual 
drawing texture makes drawing with them a 
real pleasure. They hove been developed for 
unusual brilliance and blending qualities 


All COLOR CRAFT preod- 
vets corry a non-toxic seal 
for positive assurance that 
they contein ne harmful 
ingredients. 


No. 168 
COLOR CRAFT 
sumB0 
HEXAGON 
CRAYONS 
Available in bulk packing 
Write for Complete Cotaleg “A 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’kiyn 6, N.Y. 
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TALENS & SON, 
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INC., UNION, N. J. 
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SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, 


N. J. 





New Crafts Catalog [he new edition of 
the O-P Craft Co., Inc. of Sandusky, Ohio 
catalog has recently been published and is 
yours for the asking. It lists, describes and 
illustrates a wide assortment of basic items 
ready for your pupils to decorate with orig- 
inal designs and colorful media. For exam- 
ple, you'll find wooden trays, bowls, plates, 
buttons, rings and boxes, to name a few 
of the items. A new item you'll want to 
try is the sectional candleholder featured 
on page 23. The segments may be used 
separately or grouped to decorate a central 
area. Each holder is about 2” x 3” in 
size, and is made of basswood with a metal 
cup to hold the candle. Write O. P. Craft 
for your catalog No. 61 


Museum of Modern Art An Appoint- 
ment Calendar for 1961, illustrated with 
photographs of American and European 
sculpture, was recently published by the 
Junior Council of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Its new double format permits re- 
moval of the used pages at the end of the 
year, converting the calendar into a perma 
nent book on modern sculpture. Twenty 
eight works, all from the Museum collec- 
tion, were specially photographed for this 
publication by Lee Boltin. The calendar 
is the fifth to be published by the Junior 
Council, a group of friends of the Museum 
who operate the Art Lending Service and 
sponsor special exhibitions and symposia 
It is available at the Museum and in book- 
stores throughout the country for $3.00 or, 
if ordered by mail, $3.30 ($3.50 if west 
of the Mississippi). Members of the Mu 
seum are given a 25 per cent discount 


Clay Cart Shown here is a mobile unit 
made especially for storing and dispensing 
clay. The stainless steel bowl holds up to 
150 pounds of clay; the sturdy heavy-duty 
casters make it easy for youngsters to use 
and the rubber bumper around the top edge 
adds a safety feature. In addition, the 
roomy lower compartment gives you storage 
space for unfinished clay work, modeling 
tools, etc. For more information, write the 
manufacturer, Grade-Ajid, 46 Bridge Street, 
Nashua, New Hampshire; a free folder 
giving details on this clay cart and other 
items for art and craft rooms will be sent you 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


AND 
CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 


CRAFTS 


1934 Gece jt 
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these valuable reference 
IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-21 © 1924 EUCLID © Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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SCHOOLINE KILNS, 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven m 
useful in school and laborat 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (fo 
low, medium high speeds) 
fully even heat d stribu and close 
temperature co ) all yoke door 
oo sag or nd out of ign me = 
Clean design with no — ! 
switches or other equipn 
series for Cone 04 2000 
MRH series for Cone 8 
available with 1.7 or 35c 

Automatic temperature control 
able. Eliminates all nm vanual 
afe gi end 

A ston at 

same firing tr 
$s consistent) 

if 


nplete 


Side-Loadir 
non-mecta 
glazes. under 
and supplies 
HARROP PRECISION FURNACE CO. 
—— y Harrop Electric Fur rnace Div 
A Division of Harrop Ceramic Service Co 


Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, 
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A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies 
Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 


SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept 
1101 N. Third Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





NOW! 
ONE 


PRODUCT—. 


DOES THE 
WORK 
OF TEN! 


: —— le 


——— 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera answers your 
arts and crafts needs at remarkably low cost 


| 


No longer do you have to buy a special 
paint for each different project. With 
just one basic color material, Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera, you can 
do: Poster Painting, Finger Painting, 
Block Printing, Textile Painting, Oil 
Painting, Spatter Clay 
Decorating, Decorating, 
and Glass Decorating. You and your 
students delighted with the 


to the richer tones of 


Cast, Gesso, 


Woodenware 
will be 
results, thank 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. 
99 


22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout ! 

and stored. | 

List Price: 85c per canister. Made by 

Sargent, color specialists for schools 

and artists for 40 Try Gothic | 

All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your | 
| 
| 


canisters, easily stacked 


year 


classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
ONE part water, by weight, for most 
desirable consistency. Order from your 
school-supply distributor. 


Clear and precise instructions 
Powder Tempera 


Aaigerd™ 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc 


Name 


School 


Addres 


ci 


iliuet rated booklet 


200 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. 16, N.¥ 


on how t e 6 


abe 


w tree 


All. Purpose 


Mail this cop) 


oupen today for 





B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.50 


less 
motor & 

belt 
f. 0. b. 


Professional features, never before available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any 
where. New variable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats 
studios 


plete literature. 


Bal MANUFACTURING C0. Dept. SA, Burlington, W 


Ideal for school or home 


Order by mail now or write for com 


mm, Dremel 
6) woro-suor 


Te ee 1 
A PRACTICAL JIG SAW 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A new concept in multi-purpose craft 
tools designed for school arts and crafts 
projects Moto-Shop is basically a 15 Jig 
Saw with a power take-off. Available 
accessories include a 4” disc sander, grind- 
ing wheel and guard, wire and cloth 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier —results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide 
DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-111 2312 National Rood Wheeling, W. Vo 


free to teachers 


buffing wheels and a 36” flexible shaft 
Has powerful ball-bearing motor — cuts 
wood up to 1%”, also plastics and light 
metals. Table tilts 45° for angle and bevel 
cutting. Unique blade guard makes it 
completely safe for students of all ages 
even lower elementary grades. Three 
models from $24.95 to $49.95 


Write for catalog ond name of necrest craft decler. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Docs. 27 





Racine, Wis 





OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Enamel powders 
Sproying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enameled tiles 
Jewelry kits 

Meta! shapes 

Tools and accessories 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


A complete tine of supplies for enam- 
eling, ceramics, and othe: crafts, Order 
from one source for fast shipment and 
low price 

Ovwer 200 enamel color listed, more 
thon 50 jewelry items, on outstanding 
selection of copper trays, bowls, and 


tree form pieces 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


| THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. SA-1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Mlinols 


corPY NOW 





Please send your free catalog of enameling 
and craft supplies 


MAME 


ADDPESS 

















needed: 


PILOT’S 
MANUAL 


fora 


SPACE 
SHIP 


(will you be the technical 
illustrator who prepares it?) 


Right now skilled technical illus- 
trators are preparing the thou- 
sands of manuals and visual aids 
so necessary for assembling highly 
complex missiles and supersonic 
jets. 

Soon they will be called upon to 
prepare the first pilot’s manual for 
space ships. Sound like an exciting 
problem? It is... but only for those 
with the special training to solve it! 
New 1-Vol. Technical Illustration Course 
Points the Way to a Rewarding Career! 
Here is all the preparation you 
need to open the door to the excit- 
ing world of technical illustration. 
It’s TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION the 
authoritative ‘how to’ written by 
Anthony D. Pyeatt, Publications 
Engineer of the Nike Systems Proj- 
ect Office at Douglas Aircraft. 


TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION takes 

you step by step in easy-to-under- 
stand language 
through various 
stages of technical 
drawing. 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION, 
paper bound, 125 
illustration - packed 
pages. $5.00 Postpaid 


ptssiaseag Get your copy of Technical 


Illustration today. At your 
dealer or direct from 


HIGGING nx co. inc 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


me i 


th as never before 
ase ) colors 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
wal technic of 
Be LLUSTRATOR. 
fectly to contro! by 
* the artist's ae whether used as dilute 
> transparent washes of as matte opaques 
The brilliant range of permanent colors, 
alang with uhiquely smooth handling, 
make “V" Caseins eminently suitable for 
both commercial and school use 
‘The new Designer's Size tubes are 
especially economical for vo 


32 Colors in 
Studio Tubes and 
Designer's Tubes Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 
Ask for nplete 


COLOR CARD 2714 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI | HI 
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Neu Rook 


Art Workshop Leaders 
7 eee Planning Guide 


Edited by Dr. Howard Conant 


Chairman, Department of Art Education 
ia 


Ww RKSHOP 


New York Un versity 


This book is o guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with 
ganizing and conducting creative ort workshops. It is based on recent 


in a series of art workshop seminars at New York Universit 


stu 


The brief, clearly stated text gives you the conclusions and recommendatior 
seven highly qualified art edu ators, representing a cross section of the country 
educational levels, who devoted many days and seminar sessions to the subject 
art workshops. You see in this book the net result of their experience and 
summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminars. In addit 
there are many action photographs of workshops, art classes ond example 


work which amplify and give visual meaning to the written material 


If you are planning workshops for teachers, community aroup leaders or others 


with creative art activitie + younasters, you'll find much helpful materia 


44 pages, size 8 11, illustrated Price $2.60 postpaid 


PF; __—_/| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send pies of ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING 
at $2.60 each, postpaid 


Check for $ enclosed Send bill peyable in 30 doy 
Nome 


Street 


City 





ta 2 RT CPE 
sag organization news 


1s UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
il AMo eG a Each fall the Office of Education is host to exchange teach- 


ers and students from all over the world. This season has 

been particularly active in that over 600 students and 
exeuaele)(s teachers representing 68 countries have gone through an 
orientation program in Washington, D.C. These individuals 
represent all areas of education and are chosen by their 
governments as persons who could best benefit by studying 


via aleyal American education. These persons are in the United 


, States for a period of from three to six months depending on 

every jeevevent the international program of which they are a part; they are 

placed in institutions which appear to meet their individual 

. needs. For example, the music educators go to such institu- 

it a tions as Juliard and the Eastman School of Music to study, 

the art teachers enroll in schools like Pratt Institute and the 

(General ! Chicago Art Institute. Many are also placed in colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

After an initial introduction to American education by 
the Commissioner of Education, the large group is separated 
Before you blow your top—take a minute to TEST-DRAW into subject area seminars which then meet under the juris- 
any General Pencil— America’s Finest Drawing Pencils! diction and leadership of the Specialists in each field. This 
Gant Vand Genk a - ond wpiek te year, for example, there were 15 to 20 music and art educa- 
tors which met together for orientation with the Specialist in 
EVERY GENERAL PENCIL—A WINNER! Fine Arts. Discussion revolved around current trends and 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS in 22 accurate conditions of art education in the United States. These in- 
my aad tary Se SR Se dividuals are always interested in our total way of life and 

are surprised to learn that the United States does not have a 
30-408. rs Ministry of Education or a Ministry of Culture. Our dis- 

centralized system of education seems complex to them and 
cm mins Aenean Brewing Pencils in only after they have studied and evaluated our schools do 
, they come to understand the reasons underlying our dem- 
ocratic philosophy of education. 

This year the Office had a particularly interesting group 
GENERAL LAYOUT PENCIL — soft, intense, of trainees. In the two art seminars were people from Aus- 
black graphite medium. tralia, England, India, Luxembourg, Cambodia, Finland, 
CARBON STICK Norway, Greece, Turkey, and the Philippine Islands. The 
— 28-48-68. trainees from each country brought with them material to 
KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS (Square & Rec- place on exhibition in the auditorium of the Department of 
tangular) 28-48-68. Health, Eduction, and Welfare. One afternoon was de- 

GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCIL KIT—An all-purpose sketching voted to the exhibition where each country had a space 
kit with @ versatile assortment of drawing cids. to display those items and articles which best represent his 


CHARCOAL SKETCHING PENCIL 
—HB-2B8-4B- 6B. 


GENERAL PENCILS are available at all leading art supply deal- native land. This year the auditorium was particularly 
ers—or write on your letterhead for FREE SAMPLES to: colorful with over 68 booths presided over by individuals 


dressed in their native costumes. Another afternoon was 
& ‘ty £ ee &h Z. [-) devoted to a program of dances and music of the various 


countries. 


PENCIL COMPANY 
69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. Mayo Bryce, Specialist, Education in the Fine Arts 
This column will ke shared alternately between the National Committee 


on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 








New Book 


ART from 
SCRAP 


by Carl Reed, Professor of Ast Education, 
and Joseph Orze, Associate Professor of Art 
Education; both of State University College of 
Education, New Paltz, New York 


A book of materials, methods and ideas 

for using a wide variety of discarded, in- ;, 
expensive, and readily available items for i. 
exciting and creative art activities. ™ 


Some imagination, 
plus bits of paper 
Written by teacher-authors with many years of ex- and staples 
perience working with teachers, you'll find the material 
presented in a most helpful and appealing way. In 
addition, the authors stress the importance of original 
work and encourage at all times the creative approach 
to the use of materials; the illustrations are intended on- 


ly as suggestions and examples of work done by others 


Some discarded items and a desire to experiment with 

materials are the basic ingredients for making lively 

and original designs and forms with limited tools, space 

and budget. This book offers such variety in media 

and projects that you'll turn to it often when looking Egg shells and papier-maché make a turtle 
for activities that may be carried out at little or no cost. Here are the specific subject areas 
covered; you're sure to discover many variations as you experiment 


SCULPTURE MOSAICS MASKS JEWELRY 
GRAPHICS PUPPETS COLLAGES CRAFTS 


In addition, you'll find a long list of scrap materials (nearly 200 are mentioned), some for- 
mulas and mixtures to use when standard items are not available, and an ingenious projects 
and materials chart which keys page numbers to the materials and activities categories 


With this book as your guide you'll see how easy and stimulating it is to work with scrap 
materials; how the fresh new ideas it brings encourage designs and forms that sparkle with 
originality; and, how much further your art supplies budget will stretch, too 


Order Copies Today — From Your Dealer Or Direct 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WORK DONE BY CHILDREN. | PRICE 
SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 11 Chapters, 100 pages | 3-95 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
1011 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of ART from SCRAP at $3.95 each, postpaid. 
Payment is enclosed. Please send bill. 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address 


City 





From Mrs. Lowenfeld Margaret 
Lowenfeld, Viktor's widow, has written 
us as follows: “Thank you so very 
much for your beautiful letter and the 
September issue of School Arts and 
the wonderful tribute to Viktor! Also 
| am very grateful that you have 
asked the Worcester publishing office 
to send me several copies so that the 
family and close friends can share 
them with me. | appreciate your 
friendship for Viktor and your kind- 
ness to me very much.” Her address 
is 728 Franklin Street, State College, 


Pennsylvania—if you need it 


Paper Towel Mache Joe Portal of 
Aumsville, Oregon, takes us to task 
for the article by William E. Reed on 
“Paper Towel Production’ which 
appeared last February, and reminds 
us that plain old newsprint would do 
the job without the expense of paper 
towels. Of course. We have had so 
many articles on papier-mache that 
we assumed everyone knows about 
the use of newspapers. If there was a 
need for very fine detail, it is likely 
that paper towels, tissues of various 
kinds (including toilet paper) could 
provide a good outside layer 


Those Cars Again Pau! Pearson of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, writes 
“In getting ready for the new school 
year | pulled out the September 1959 
Schoo! A\rts and stumbled on to your 
splendid editorial. We are still push- 
ing our 1955 Cheve, which at the 
time we thought had the most grace- 
ful lines along with functional design 
We look forward to each issue of 
School Arts—always grasping for 
‘straws’ which might help us in pre- 
senting art to the young deaf and 


blind here in Colorado.” 


Well, we are holding our fire until 
all the new cars are out. The cars 
that are coming out now are about 
what they thought the people wanted 
three years ago. Wait for 1964 to 
get what you think you want today! 





Your philosophy is showing 


“If it were mine, | would make the turkey shadow go in the same 
direction as the shadows of the other objects in the picture." ‘There is 
too much brown." “The turkey is flat whereas the other things are 
more round.” “The drawing of the turkey bothers me; the line of the 
neck isn't right." “How come a blue turkey?” 


The above are spontaneous off-the-cuff comments made by a 
group of teachers and teachers-to-be in relation to a chalk 
picture which happened to be in clear view in the room in 
which they were about to meet. Among them were more 
mature persons who had not taught school but were inter- 
ested in doing so, experienced classroom teachers who had 
an interest in art education, and several art teachers with 
only one or two years of background in working with boys 
and girls in the classroom. The picture at which the criticism 
was directed is reproduced on this page. It represents an 
initial eHort in picture making by still another experienced 
teacher who was not a member of the commenting group 
Each of the critical observers was pushed to further explain 
his first statement and urged to reflect upon the concept of 
art which underlay his comment. Some of the persons in the 
group appeared to be surprised at the implications of what 


had been said with regard to the chalk drawing. For ex- 


Teacher reaction to the turkey below inspired this article. 


Julia Schwartz 


Many art teachers profess to hold high educational 
ideals and rich philosophies of art education. In 
real situations, analysis of our behavior may show 
big gaps between our stated beliefs and our actions. 


ample, the teacher objecting to the shadow of the turkey ‘‘as 
being inconsistent with shadows of the other objects in the 
picture’’ began to see that her point of view asked the 
“artist’’ to be a camera, that is to merely reflect or mirror 
nature accurately. This same narrow and restrictive concept 
of art was found to be the basis of the others’ comments also 
They had elaborated in turn, ‘a turkey has volume just like a 
tree trunk or the silo and that characteristic should therefore 
be shown in the picture,"’ ‘a turkey never holds its head in 
relotion to its body that way,” ‘and turkeys are not blue 
hence in pictures they should not be blue.” 

Attention was directed at a different concept of art 
underlying such possible statements concerning the chalk 
drawing as, “The person who did it was trying to say some- 
thing; there is a feeling of emptiness one bird in a great 
space,” ‘There is too much brown of the same kind in the 
picture; could the brown have been more varied from light to 
dark using chalk in different ways to make more pronounced 
textures in areas so as to better unify it,"’ and “The blue 
varied in several ways could serve as a foil to the browns also 
varied likewise and make for a much more exciting design,” 
and ‘A feeling of taut movement or tension is suggested by 
the way the turkey form is placed end to end right from left 
on the bottom of the picture space."’ It was pointed out, and 
seen by some of the persons there, that such comments as 
these would have been more in keeping with what they had 
been saying and recoding about art within the week in the 
group 

The incident just described reveals the gap that often 
exists between what we as art teachers say that we believe 
and what we do in situations requiring our judgment and 
action. When this gap exists we only fool ourselves for our 
real ‘‘philosophy does show,”’ as it did in this case 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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An instructive 
and 
entertaining 
teaching aid 


This idea-filled book explains various simple 
methods of printing, using such different 
materials as leaves, onions, spools of thread, 
paper cutouts, etc. It’s a beautiful as well 
as practical book, printed in Japan in full 
color, with photographs, helpful, basic in- 
structions, and original examples of what 
can be done with this imaginative medium. 

ONLY $3.95 postpaid 


PRINTING FOR FUN 
by Koshi Ota and others 
Order your copies from 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., Dept. SA11 
219 East 6ist Street, New York 21, N.Y. 








NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen. Strong frame for 
hard wear. 8,5”, 2” SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is 44" thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use: 
Write for details. 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. SA 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, etc 
Top quality guaranteed. All price ranges. Complete stocks 
Prompt, accurate shipment. Leading school supplier for 25 
years. New illustrated catalog rushed to you FREE. 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. 1210 820 S. Tripp Chicago 24, Ill. 





GIVE 
THE 
UNITED 
WAY... 


through your 
UNITED FUND or 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


help more people... 


save more lives... 





4 We'll Put a Gift in Your Mailbox! 


Give a year's subscription of SCHOOL ARTS to a friend 
(must be a NEW subscriber) and we'll send you a copy of 
the book, DICTIONARY OF PAINTING by Wolf. 


Here's a neat little package that holds two re- 
warding gifts: a whole year's subscription (10 
complete issues) to SCHOOL ARTS ($6.00) for 
your friend, and the much-wanted DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTING (regular $6.00) for yourself. . . 
all for only $9.00!! 


Remember, this offer is to help us make new friends for 
SCHOOL ARTS. We are expressing our appreciation to 
you for helping us, by presenting this ‘‘package"’ for only 
$9.00. December 10 is the deadline . . . please fill in the 
coupon below and mail today! A card will announce 
your subscription gift and you'll receive your copy of the 


DICTIONARY OF PAINTING promptly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Bao 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1011 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Send SCHOOL ARTS 





subscription to: 





Send bill and ‘Dictionary 





of Painting" to: 





School Address:— 
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ART FILMS 


Three films which could be used to 
motivate or provide basic instruction 
in the area of painting are: 

The Portrait (25 min. color) follows 
the eyes and hands of the artist Lajos 
Markos as he develops a portrait in 
oils in the style of the traditional 
portrait painter. The viewer is with 
him as he mixes and applies the paint 
and studies the model for characteris- 
tics which make the painting a por- 
trait. Lajos’ technique of working for 
blocks of lights and darks is educa- 
tional and revealing. 

Exploring Casein (30 min. color), 
takes you “on location” with Henry 
Gasser as he sketches and paints two 
scenes with contrasting settings and in 
contrasting techniques. The first is 
an old brick, shuttered building nes- 
tled among bushes and trees and is 
done in aquarelle method or trans- 
parent watercolor. The second is a 
seascape produced in the gouache 
technique which is opaque water- 
color with appearance similar to oils. 
His treatment of textures and light in 
water, rocks, grass, buildings and 
people is interesting and profound. 

The third, Watercolor (25 min. 
color), is the treatment of water paint 
as most of us know it. Rex Brandt, a 
California artist, demonstrates three 
basic techniques; the ““wash’’ method 
is that of the 15th Century European 
masters shown by means of a snow 
scene; the “wet into wet’’ method is 
skillfully done in a seascape which 
exudes a feeling of movement; and 
the third is the “brush line and dry 
brush" portraying a scene involving a 
few trees, the earth and the sky. 

These films are technically well- 
done and give a feeling of intimacy 
with the brush and palette skills of 
each artist. Films are available from 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., 460 W. 34th 
Street, New York, New York. 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 









Harry Wood 


Dr. Harry Wood, past-president of Pacific Arts, is art 
department chairman at Arizona State University, Tempe. 


The Visual Arts, by Wallace Baldinger (Holt, 1960, 
$6.75), is @ rare and readable book that really teaches. 
Written in trenchant prose with a salty personal flavor, each 
paragraph lures you into the next. Tailor-made for the col- 
lege art major or general student in art appreciation, it will 
also richly background the high school or elementary teacher. 
Despite its completeness, the book has a deceptively simple 
plan of organization which will make it easy to read as a 
text. Lavish footnotes offer many exotic tidbits and tantal- 
izing byways. The author is refreshingly clear-cut when he 
discusses the way materials affect the artistic form of build- 
ings and sculpture. Carefully chosen illustrations throughout 
confirm and explain his ideas. Some of his unique en- 
thusiasms spice the entire book (e.g. Oriental art, garden 
design, Frank Lloyd Wright), but occasionally one qualifies 
only as a charming diversion (e.g. his squib about the Freud- 
ian implications of the ancient artillery Ignatz Mouse 
hurled at Krazy Kat for several decades). His personalized 
usage of the words “points,” “plastic’’ (page 80) and 
“space"’ (compare pages 11 and 22) is provocative but 
confusing.* 


Pauline Kagan’s From Adventure to Experience 
Through Art (Chandler, 1959, $2.25), an all-purpose 
paperback teacher's manual, contains the fruit of many 
years of inspired teaching, maturad in the progressive at- 
mosphere of San Francisco State College. It is streamlined 
for practical classroom use with techniques and tools de- 
scribed in full, but packaged with ample skillfully-camou- 
flaged art education theory. Seven acventures with powder 
paints are detailed, then three print-making experiences, 
then seven each with crayons and water colors. Each sug- 
gests many variations, successfully avoiding rote, how-to-do- 
it methods. | found many choice surprises tucked in the 
“Implications for Teacher” with each section. The illustra- 
tions, while useful, are not as creatively selected as the text 
deserves. Especially trite are those accompanying the color 
theory and gadget-printing pages (except for a delicious 
fish-print, shown but not mentioned)! 


In Art From Scrap by Carl Reed ond Joseph Orze 
(Davis, 1960, $3.95), the illustrations are much more excit- 
ing and generous. Teachers who must work with limited 
materials will treasure this spiralbound manual. Everything 
from cantaloupe seeds and egg shells, to pocket combs, 
picnic forks and cereals, combine to produce well-designed 
prints, sculpture, mosaics, puppets, masks, collages and 
jewelry. Top-notch photography and layout make this book 









new teaching aids 


a pleasure to use, although, personally, | find the inside end- 
papers—made from a reverse print of paint blobs blown 
with a paper straw—much more magnetic than the clumsy, 
dank-green outside cover.” 


Norman Gorbaty's Print Making With a Spoon 
(Reinhold, 1960, $3.95) limits itself to specific directions on 
how to make bean, string, cardboard, dripped lacquer, wax- 
cut, corrugated board, and six other types of prints (includ- 
ing one which he calls ““Mo-glu,”’ an evil-sounding witches’ 
brew of molasses and rabbit-skin glue). Pictures are large, 
below average in design, and, in some cases inexcusably 
bad. A few chapters contain new ideas, but useful old 
familiars like plaster prints are missing. Big stress on printing 
with a wooden spoon—to avoid scorched fingers!* 


Horizon Press's new Frank Lleyd Wright, Writings 
and Buildings, selected by Edgar Kauffman and Ben 
Raeburn (1960, $3.95) is a publishing miracle—a compre- 
hensive and representative selection covering seventy years 
of the great architect's words and works, with a feast of one 
hundred and fifty photographs, drawings, sketches and 
plans—all within a student's budget.” 


What Is Art by Leo Tolstoy (Library of Liberal Arts, 
1960, $1.00), paperback reprint, uncensored, of the famous 
agrarian novelist's foray into aesthetics in which he defines 
art as the intentional transmission of feelings 
the infection, the better is the art as art.” 


“The stronger 


New Books Received for Review Appenzell Peasant An, by 
Rudolf Hanhart, Hastings, $10.50. Dialogues on Art, by Edovard 
Roditi, Humanities Press, $6.00. Letter Design in the Graphic Arts, by 
Mortimer Leach, Reinhold, $12.00. Der Blave Reiter, by Buchheim 
Verlag (in German). Creative Leathercraft, by Grete Peterson, $2.95. 
Sculpture, by Lillian Johnson, $3.95. Ceramics, by Glenn Nelson, 
$5.95. Gordon Grant Sketchbook, Watson-Guptill, $4.50. Modem 
Publicity 1960-61, by Wilfrid Walter, Hastings House, $9.95. 
Ilustrators "60, Edited by Howard Munce, Hastings House, $12.95. 
The Creative Arts in American Education, essays by Thomas Munro 
and Herbert Read, Harvard Press, $2.50. De Kooning, by Harriet 
Janis and Rudi Blesh, Grove Press, $1.95 and $3.95. Philip Guston, 
by Dore Ashton, Grove Press, $1.95 and $3.95. Printmaking, by 
Gabor Peterdi, Macmillan, $12.50. Animation Art, by Eli Levitan, 
Reinhold, $6.95. Freehand Lettering, by Wilmont Richardson, 
Sterling, $4.95. Art Fundamentals, Theory and Practice, by Oecvirk- 
Bone-Stinson-Wigg, William C. Brown, $5.75. Course in Oil Painting 
(4 Volumes), by Olle Nordmark, Reinhold, $3.95 each. Arrts of the 
United States, by William Pierson, Jr. and Martha Davidson, McGraw 
Hill, $7.25. 


Any book review followed by o * may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1011 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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Est.1876. Professional training with dipl course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, C ial Arts, C ics 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sevipture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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Chalkboard A brochure describing many 
classroom applications of chalkboard has 
been published by Johns-Manville. En- 
titled "New Directions in Chalkboard,"’ the 
16-page color brochure illustrates how Johns- 
Manville Colorlith chalkboard can be 
utilized for free-standing partitions, easel- 
reversible units, movable panels, and con- 
vertible units that combine table surface, 
tackboards, and chalkboards in one compact 
assembly. Detail drawings show installa- 
tion of Colorlith chalkboard. Copies of 
“New Directions in Chalkboards” are avail- 
able from Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


Liquid Tempera A new product and 
package by Weber Costello Co., brings 
your Alpha-color Liquid Tempera packaged 
in plastic squeeze bottles. According to 
the manufacturer this new tempera will not 
harden or settle and is unharmed by freez- 
ing. Available in 25 colors, plus five fluor- 
escent colors. Sets of assorted colors as 
well as solid color packages are also avail- 
able. For further details please write Weber 
Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Larger Quarters Pictured here is the 
new and larger Craftint Mfg. Co. plant in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The expanded facilities 
will combine under one roof five plants into 
one modern, efficient operation covering 
over two and one-half acres of manufactur- 
ing space. Over thirty years of steady 
growth as a manufacturer of artists’ ma- 
terials and related items has made this 
major expansion necessary. The new plant 
is located at 18501 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Using the powerful force of television as a means 
for furthering the goals of art education presents 
both opportunities and dangers. Dr. Baumgarner 
looks at some of our responsibilities in the area of TV. 


—_ wee 


1. Nicky’s beautiful mother and handsome father resemble 
the “bad guys”; drawn by eight-year-old when resisting 
parental authority. 2. Attempted perspective as a result of 
frequent viewing of drawing lessons. 3. Nicky hates hair- 
cuts;is about to get even with barber. 4. Nicky to the rescue. 


What do you think of television as a way of teaching art? 
What is the effect of TV on children’s art? Oklahoma 


Your question may find some answer in these few drawings 
All boys may draw with or without the influence of television 
Certainly no generalizations could be made on this slight 
amount of evidence. However, we can point to Nicky's 
expression as an example of overdirected teaching through 
which he feels impelled to use a slant line to show perspec- 
tive though he doesn't know why. He has accepted the 
case without knowing the principle. He would not have the 
vocabulary with which to phrase a question to get help with 
technique. He often shows his frustration because he can- 
not produce drawings that look like the TV presentation 
He becomes quite annoyed when he cannot watch and 


GEEOA PETERICH PROTO 


draw step-by-step “a curve like the letter C backwards, 
shading down this line... ."’ etc. Fortunately, he continues 
to draw 

Several states have used or are using commercial stations 
for one-a-week art lessons. Some city school systems are 
producing art programs of quality. Museum sponsored 
programs encourage adults to see, to visit Museums and learn 
to look. A few colleges and ETV stations have presented 
courses for credit by telecast. So a study of status quo may 
be interesting, even comforting we might amass mountains 
of figures and work out percentages But what would this 
have to do with quality? Some shows might do as a Stutt- 
gart museum did, deliberately attach the label “Bad Taste.” 
Think of the incidental teaching through stage sets, costumes, 
puppets, cartoons! Rainsberry, national supervisor of chil- 
dren's programs for Canadian Broadcosting Corporation 
said, © it is wrong to make a sharp separation between 
entertainment and education for children 

Could we do more to acquaint managers of ETV stations 
with what art education might be? Could we explain to 
sponsors examples of what we call worthwhile art education? 
Have we been so busy protesting the poor or undesirable that 
we have not taken also a positive responsibility? The best 
of ETV will really move children and adults away from close 
concentration on TV. Viewers will be stimulated to seek 
more information, through travel or reading or through ques- 
tioning, working with materials, formulating new concepts 
and considering and evaluating. TV, | believe, is a powerful 
force. Here and now, you who have concern for education 
and aesthetic values can prepare and present ideas for 
desirable telecasts. Let's get off the bench of criticism and 


use our strength in positive action for improvement 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


questions you ask 
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Killing the Willing 


EDITORIAL 





Names 
are omitted to protect the guilty. A 
few weeks ago a principal called in 
his art teacher and asked her to cut 


This incredible story is true. 


down her displays of children’s art 
work because these exhibitions had a 
tendency to undermine teacher mo- 
rale. Not that the exhibits were bad 
As a matter of fact, the objection was 
that the displays were too good. It 
seems that four or five teachers com- 
plained to the principal because this 
alert art teacher was gaining too good 
a reputation in the community; so 
good in fact that even the school 
board was beginning to get im- 
impressed. This did not set too well 
with some of the teachers in other areas who felt that their 
subjects did not lend themselves to public display, or who 
(more likely) lacked the imagination needed to display their 
educational wares in a favorable light. Not to mention 
some who may have been disinclined to exert the extra 
effort outside of class hours necessary in endeavors of this 
type. The art teacher involved protested that if her activities 
were becoming too conspicuous that it would be much more 
appropriate for her to give up some of her extracurricular 
responsibilities such as coaching the cheerleaders and 
directing dramatics. The principal did not agree because 
he had no one else to take her place in these activities 


Naturally, the teacher was very much surprised, disappointed 
and disillusioned. And rightly so. While it is true that 
art does lend itself well to display, it is not necessarily the 
Take the school band 
or chorus, for example, which displays its most polished 
work at school assemblies and public meetings attended by 
school officials, parents, and other citizens. 


most favored area in that respect. 


No one would 
suggest that the music teacher eliminate some of these public 
appearances or lower the quality of the performance. And 
the same goes for the dramatics teacher. The athletic coach 
would consider it almost akin to treason if he were asked to 
cut down the quality of his coaching or eliminate some of 
the games in order to avoid jealousies among the teaching 
staff. We could go down the line. Each subject area has 
the opportunity to display its work publicly if imagination 
and inclination are present. One of the finest high school 
social studies teachers | ever knew had an annual exhibit of 
related projects completed by his classes, attracting almost 
everyone in the community sometime during the exhibition. 
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| think most teachers are proud, really proud, when students 
in any subject area reflect credit upon themselves and their 
school. But those who condemned the art teacher for the 
quality and frequency of her children's displays missed the 
main purpose of such exhibits. A\rt displays are valuable 
in interpreting art education to the public, and this is im- 
portant, but the principal purpose of the display is to assist 
in teaching children. They learn a great deal from seeing 
their work on display and being able to evaluate it in rela- 
tion to other work displayed. Since all children need this 
opportunity, it is important that all children have their work 
on display at some time, even if the exhibit space is not large 
enough to show all of the work at once. Here the truly 
professional teacher does not limit the selections to the 
““best'’ work of the “best’’ students, but gives every child his 
turn at a place in the sun. In this sense the good teacher is 
not catering to the public or attempting to build up a rep- 
utation as in cases where only the work of the ‘‘better’’ 
students is shown. In fact, a teacher has to be very certain 
of himself and sure of his philosophy when he selects work for 
display because of what it will do for the child instead of 
what it will do for him. 


There are many benefits which come to the child whose work 
is displayed. All of us thrive on recognition, and the feeling 
that one is accepted, understood, and appreciated by his 
teacher and peers is a strong motivation for still better efforts 
It gives one a sense of belonging that does not exist when he 
feels that his work and efforts are rejected. Most any class- 
room teacher can cite examples where some form of recogni- 
tion in some area stimulated the child and helped give him 
assurance in other areas. But the exhibit goes far beyond 
what it does to promote the self in the child. Here he sees 
the work of others, people who work in diferent ways and 
with different points of view. He learns to respect, and even 
admire these differences; the colors in one, the way the most 
important thing stands out in another, the interesting shapes 
in a third, the action or expression or drawing in others, and 
so on. It takes a really skillful teacher to guide children so 
that they see and appreciate the uniqueness and achieve- 
ments of others, and to do it in such a way that they do not 
feel the compulsion to imitate the work that is glorified. And 
sometimes he may need to head off a little murderer who 
would pick someone else apart. Maybe a little bit of this 
kind of education would have been helpful to the complain- 
ing teachers in the episode above 
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ORDER TODAY 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
1010 Printers Building 








Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: ae 2 ee 


My payment is enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 
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Street 


AND TECHNIQUES 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


1 Pottery: Form and Expression, by Marguerite 
Wildenhain. A book that vividly reflects the creative mind 
and hand of one of the great potters of our time. Also gives 
practical aspects the potter should consider. 149 pages. $6.50 


2 Composition in Landscape and Still Life, by 
Ernest Watson. A book for students of picture-making, re- 
gardless of experience. The author analyzes painting prin- 
ciples, design and composition. 208 pages, illustrated. $72.50 


3 Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L. Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 
tary teachers with little or no formal training in art, 130 


tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 


4 Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 


and development, usina diferent media. 541 pages. $6.00 


5 Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 


illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


6 Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 


tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


7 Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. Young 
New book of methods and materials for mosaic activities 
in school and home. Over 200 excellent photos demonstrate 


processes and show examples of modern mosaics. $3.50 


5 Printmaking with a Spoon, by Norman Gorbaty. 
A new book of methods and ideas for making prints from 
household items. Illustrations—helpful and many, simplify 


methods, encourage personal expression. 72 pages. $3.95 
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